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MODERN CHURCH ARCHITECTURE AND 
SOME OF ITS PROBLEMS 


I 


MODERN architect who has a proper sense of his responsi- 

bilities may well regard the task of designing a church as 
most exciting, but uniquely difficult. A proper sense of responsi- 
bility must mean primarily that he regards his work as an art, 
and as a master art at that. Art is not a fanciful sentimental ad- 
dition to any work; it is the work itself rightly done—the “recta 
ratio factibilium”. Without attempting to state wherein lies the 
essence of good architecture, it seems safe to say that it must lie 
in some combination of the elements of Mass, Line and Scale, 
and the correct relation of these elements is for the practising 
architect something empirically learnt rather than an applica- 
tion of abstract a priori reasoning. The architect who does not 
at least possess what may be described as an educated in- 
tuition in this matter is just a bad architect. The architect who 
fails to design his building as a significant yet harmonious mass, 
who fails to carry his lines toa clean conclusion, who, for example, 
puts windows too big or too small relative to surrounding ob- 
jects, has failed in fundamental elements of his art; for these 
qualities of Mass, Line and Scale are handled with success in 
the great architecture of all periods. Greek, Roman, mediaeval 
buildings all display them in an unmistakable manner. It is how- 
ever in these fundamental qualities that so many modern 
churches fail, sometimes it would seem because the architect is 
more concerned with such relative incidentals as decoration and 
ornament, so often trashy, vulgar and cheap—save in terms of 
money. 

The question of a wise choice of architect here naturally 
arises, and this is the priest’s problem, who should be as unsenti- 
mental in his choice as the responsible architect or artist must 
be towards the work to be done, however he may regard it when 

Vol. xxxviii 513 2k 
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it is actually completed. It is a fact that the artist is commonly 
quite a hard-headed man and, though he lives by his imagina- 
tion, the imagination in him must be disciplined and controlled. 
He is in no way concerned with either the expression or the in- 
dulgence of mere emotion. 

Not every architect is necessarily an artist, however, and it 
is possible for an honest man who also happens to be an archi- 
tect to provide plans and to supervise the building of a church, 
which will meet the essential requirements of a building set aside 
for the worship of God, without producing anything remotely 
resembling a work of art. After all, there is a rich variety of 
“styles” or “traditions” of church building, which with a very 
modest amount of skill can be reproduced or adapted, and a 
satisfactory building considered merely as a structure may well 
be the result. If your honest man who happens to have em- 
braced the profession of architecture is also a man of educated 
taste, a building which is at least aesthetically pleasing may 
emerge, though this seemingly modest result is more rare than is 
commonly imagined. We have called the result a modest one; 
we refer to the aesthetic content of a building so designed, not to 
the task itself, which for accidental reasons may turn out to be 
quite difficult. In truth neither your honest purveyor of plans 
nor your man of taste will ‘‘reproduce”’, in any exact sense of 
the word, the style of a past age, for the simple reason that we 
have not today the wealth in materials, money, or skill needed 
to do so. Clever adaptation is the best we can achieve along 
these lines; though distortion by way of either excess or defect 
is what we usually get. But even if reproduction were possible, 
no serious artist could be content to repeat forms which have 
lost all vital meaning for our age, and are even alien to its 
spirit. Your man of taste evades the problem, he does not solve 
it. 

The responsible architect we have said is, or should be, an 
artist and even a master artist, and if he has to design churches, 
he is in our contemporary world faced with a number of pro- 
blems, some of which arise out of our present age, and some of 
which are peculiar to church or religious architecture. The 
modern idiom in architecture is born of the revolution in 
methods of building which has taken place in our age as much 
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as of any philosophy of art, but what most disturbs the architect 
of a church is the fact that his work is to provide the setting in 
which large numbers of simple people will worship God; for if 
he is aware of his own obligations, as every good artist should 
be, he will not wish to shock or startle by what is merely novel or 
eccentric. There are fashions in art as in everything else which 
represent the human mind at its most frivolous, but the church 
architect above all others must avoid straying after strange gods 
simply because it is the fashion to do so. 

In order to avoid any possible misunderstanding, however, 
let it be here emphasized that ‘‘ Tradition is the lifeblood of art’’. 
Most of the forms which please us, for example the sphere or the 
circle, proportions which satisfy our sense of a just harmony, 
contrasts which move us to delight, colours which engage the 
eye and the mind without shocking either, are all of them things 
which do so please because they respond to some natural in- 
stinct, which has been shaped and modified over countless 
generations of human living. Tradition is substantially one, as 
human nature is substantially one, but accidentally (and the 
accidental is the practical norm of human life) tradition is mul- 
tiple. Beauty has a thousand forms as changeable and as strange 
as our Atlantic weather, but basically it is that which through 
the senses pleases the mind—“‘id quod visum placet’’. Art abides 
on the side of the mind and the pleasure it gives is not a mere 
titillation of the senses: great art is usually austere art. Tradi- 
tion is the lifeblood of art, because it is the condensed, accumu- 
lated experience of ages of human living. There are many 
modern techniques which in the sense just explained must some- 
how be traditionalized. An example would be artificial lighting 
which should respect the natural sensitiveness of the eye, which 
should not suffer constant attraction to the light itself. In other 
words, adequate lighting can be obtained with the use of 
modern technique by indirect means. The use of colour is per- 
haps another case in point. In a church of modern design it will 
be wise to avoid elaborate colour schemes; three colours will 
usually prove sufficient, and the scheme will find its natural 
climax in the decoration of the sanctuary. Generally speaking, a 
quiet colouring of the walls will offer a splendid foil to a more 
elaborate pattern in the treatment of roof or ceiling, and the 
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sanctuary floor offers an obvious opportunity for a design in 
harmony with the altar. 

If art somehow cuts itself off from tradition, if somehow it 
fails to give expression to it, then it cuts itself off from life and 
ceases to be human; it does not even begin to be great art. And 
sO we come to the true artist who must be in some degree a 
creator; he can never be a mere copyist, plagiarist, or skilful 
selector from the creative work of the past. It is his function to 
combine tradition and creativeness, which are not opposed but, 
rightly understood, are complementary and even integral to 
each other. 

In a world where art is so much at sea about its own prin- 
ciples, church architecture presents the greatest problems, and 
incidentally, the greatest challenge to a creative designer 
today. These problems are mainly aesthetic, and while they 
may be substantially the same as those inherent in all architec- 
ture, they are modified profoundly by the spiritual and religious 
purposes for which a church is built. Thus the general atmos- 
phere expressed or suggested by the building, decoration, and 
ornaments, should conduce to prayer, worship, and other allied 
religious emotions. A great factor in this is the natural lighting 
of the church which should be so directed as to get the sunshine 
into the windows. It is attractive to have south and south-west 
sunlight streaming into the sanctuary on the gospel side. This 
means that the morning Mass congregation will suffer no in- 
convenience, while during the rest of the day the building will 
be suffused with warm sunlight—at least on those days when 
the sun condescends to shine. While sunshine in its proper 
place is always a delight, in the wrong place it can be a curse, 
and the worst place of all to have it is through a window at the 
back of the sanctuary. It is always almost unwise to have a 
window in this position, because at the best the brightness of 
the light distracts attention from the altar, and at the worst it 
almost blinds those kneeling in the front and centre of the 
church. The exception to this general rule might be if the 
window is placed very high up, or if stained glass is used, but 
as interiors of great height are unusual today, and as stained 
glass of any distinction is both expensive and hard to come by, 
it will be seen that the rule is seldom wisely broken. Adequate 
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light for the sanctuary should be obtained from the side 
windows, which should be generous in size, and not designed 
like slits in a mediaeval fortress. The natural light of a church 
should be subdued: the meditative frame of mind which it 
should induce is incompatible with a bright, staring atmosphere 
—an inevitable result of too much glass. In this sense the natural 
light of the church, while being religious, should—Milton not- 
withstanding—avoid being dim, as we nearly all have books to 
read at one time or another while we are in church. 

Religion evokes profound emotions in the heart of the sin- 
cere believer, and the place of worship is usually woven into our 
childish memories, so that whatever forms or shapes we grew 
accustomed to when we were young may well have a certain 
attraction for us all the days of our lives. For the unreflecting 
majority this will almost certainly be an important element in 
their aesthetic responses, because all men do have aesthetic re- 
sponses, since all men have a need for beauty. However, we may 
quite legitimately retain an affection for a building, as it were 
for old times’ sake, without necessarily insisting that it is the best 
of its kind. We should strive to pass from a merely subjective to 
an objective judgement, in other words, from the emotions of 
childhood to the reasoned standpoint of a mature mind. 

It is very commonly said that the interior of a church should 
be designed to foster the “‘devotion”’ of the people. One would 
not wish to cavil at the somewhat untheological and superficial 
use of the term “‘devotion”, because the emotions which it here 
indicates have their place in the religious life of all, for we are 
all affected by our surroundings, whatever we may assert to the 
contrary ; but it may be questioned whether this is the chief end 
the designer should have in view. The interior and the exterior 
are parts of a whole, and to impose unity on the several parts 
of a design is one of the basic problems of all architecture. The 
church building as a whole has a defined public purpose, which 
is surely to manifest its special character, as a place where God 
is worshipped, and if it is a Catholic church the specifically 
Catholic character of it should also be unmistakable. By being 
well and beautifully designed, a church will most effectively 
manifest the excellence and beauty of God, and this presumably 
is what we mean when we say we are building for God’s honour 
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and glory. What is however of primary practical importance is fai 
that the building should contain nothing that will continue a 
quite obstinately to interfere with the “devotion”’ of ordinary ya 
people. Statues, Stations of the Cross, or other ornaments which - 
to the artistically uneducated eye are repellent, odd, or in- 


scrutable, and which are likely to remain so, just cannot be 
allowed. But this is not to say that the worst “repository art” | 


should be allowed to disfigure our churches, or that the artist ‘ee 
should be given no scope to express genuine contemporary ideas, | os 
We should not be afraid to try and educate the popular taste, 
and even to take reasonable risks in order to do so; but if we are = 
to succeed at all we must first of all try to educate ourselves. ” 
Once we have achieved a well-designed and well-planned a 
building we may turn our attention to the problems of decora- 
tion and ornament, and here the spirit and feeling of the general - 
design must be understood and appreciated. As already indi- . 
cated, a genuine artist does not seek novelty for its own sake— oa 
originality which is not inevitable to the design is usually mere ni 
affectation—but if the designer is not a mere imitator or adaptor | i 
of other men’s work, he is bound to produce something new; he | ite 
is bound to create something, for this is the essence of his func- hi 
tion. What is new is bound to cause comment, in which the 
priest will be well advised to take no part. If he has taken care to en 
forbid what is repellent, odd or inscrutable, let him leave the de- i 
sign to win its own way, and it is surprising what time and use 
will do to the opinions of ordinary men and women. ae 
tio 
the 
- dic 
The function of a building comes to life in the plan and in | e 


the numerous subordinate details of which it is composed. The | 
factors which enter into the plan of a church, however, are much gr 
fewer and less complex than those involved in a large modern 
building, but it is surprising none the less how often exasperat- 
ing blunders are made. How many churches, for example, have _ 
their main entrance on a busy narrow street, when the opportu- 
nity to open on to a square or a spacious, secluded place is at 
hand! This of course is due either to a badly chosen site or to a 
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failure to exploit a good one. It is really deplorable that the 
architect is so often ignored in the choosing of the site—far and 
away the most important single condition of achieving a suc- 
cessful design. It is not unheard of that a tower has been built— 
an expensive item, and one almost entirely aesthetic in its pur- 
pose—of which it is well nigh impossible to get a plain unim- 
peded view, and all because of a faulty plan. It seems also to be 
very seldom realized that the practice of placing the choir over 
the entrance inevitably creates a source of congestion, and robs 
the interior of that space and freedom of movement which lend 
a certain dignity and even splendour to our exits and our 
entrances. A suitable place for the choir, incidentally, is a loft, 
opening on one side of the sanctuary. 

We are agreed today that in the plan of a church the sanctu- 
ary should be visible from all points of the building. The danger 
of this arrangement, however, is that all too easily the interior 
may be made to look like a mere assembly hall, especially if it 
culminates in a sanctuary of tame and feeble design. The altar 
is the dramatic focus point of a church interior. The eye should 
be led up to it, and persuaded to rest in it. Yet the design of 
altar and sanctuary should not present the eye of the wor- 
shipper with too sharp a climax. Rather the sanctuary and 
altar, while being the dramatic highlight of the design, should 
also be its fulfilment, and should induce in the eye and mind of 
the beholder a sense of rest and repose. 

The Christian altar originally consisted of a tomb and a 
mensa, and these two forms reproduced with very little addi- 
tional decoration can give a structure of sufficient size to fill 
the central position in the sanctuary, and at the same time in- 
dicate the proper importance and dignity of the altar. The steps 
leading up to it should be sufficiently wide—say a minimum 
tread of fourteen inches—to enable the ministers to ascend with 
grace and without fear of tripping. The predella also should be 
of sufficient depth to allow even long legs to genuflect. The 
crucifix surmounting the altar ought to be both plain and ap- 
parent. The credence table, incidentally, should be neat and 
solid, and may well be made of the same stone as the altar, and 
in harmony with its design. The central feature on the high altar 
of most churches will be the tabernacle, which most fittingly 
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should be simple, discreet, and austere in its design. A number 
of distinguished modern artists have happily indicated the 
meaning of the word “tabernacle” by employing a tent-shaped 
form. If a satisfactory result is desired, it will be well to have the 
six large candlesticks individually designed and made in har- 
mony with the general scheme. One might add with regard to 
the monstrance throne that the arrangement should be simple, 
and that the throne itself should be at a height easily reached 
without straining by a priest of average stature. A triptych, for 
example, can be so made that the doors will easily close, and the 
difficulty attached to removing a large and heavy crucifix be- 
fore Benediction will be avoided. It will be clear from what has 
been said that it is a major error to place the high altar flat up 
against the wall of the sanctuary—an error, we hope, that is 
rarely committed today. 

It is in accordance with the rubrics to have placed above the 
altar a decorative structure known variously as Baldacchino, 
Ciborium or Tester, and it may be worth while saying a few 
words about this form of decoration. As is well known, its com- 
mon use in churches dates from the days of Constantine and its 
symbolism has always been to indicate the presence of Royalty. 
It gives not only dignity to an altar, but also a certain precious 
and splendid quality, and with a little ingenuity in the use of 
materials can be produced at a very moderate cost. It is worth 
remarking that while the Baldacchino supported by posts can 
be most impressive, it is usually a mistake to put one in a small 
sanctuary or church. It can be inconvenient where the sanc- 
tuary is small, and only achieves scale and proportion in a 
sufficiently spacious setting. But even in small churches the sus- 
pended or floating Baldacchino or Tester can be successfully 
used. The structure can easily be made of light-weight materials : 
it is a job for a competent joiner, and a judicious use of colour- 
ing and gilding can give an elegant and decorative effect. One 
presumes that a well-thought-out design, simple, light and well 
proportioned, has been provided, and that it is executed under 
the direction of the architect. 

The Communion rails in many churches are made of heavy 
and highly ornamented stone, and, apart from the poor quality 
of their design, they are in fact a barrier to vision. It is less ex- 
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pensive, more practical, and need sacrifice nothing of beauty to 
have a light metal structure made, which can be suitably decor- 
ated. It would be a good thing for them to be removable for 
great liturgical occasions so that the ministers may have greater 
freedom of movement and the congregation be able to witness 
the liturgical drama peacefully and with clear unimpeded 
vision. An otherwise elegant sanctuary, one may remark, can 
easily be spoiled by ornate and heavy sedilia, and here again the 
ready-made article is rarely the best choice. 

Turning away from the altar let us survey some of the con- 
tents of the church. Great consideration should be given to the 
spacing and size of the side altars, as well as to their design, which 
should not compete with the high altar. The architect should 
bear in mind that these are not mere points for private devotion, 
but the scenes of occasional though very special functions, for ex- 
ample the Altar of Repose, the Christmas Crib, or the May Pro- 
cessions which often end with the crowning of our Lady. This is 
one of several small problems which offers scope to the indi- 
vidual architect’s ingenuity as well as to his talent for design. 

Particular objects in the church have a didactic purpose— 
among these are the Stations of the Cross which should be placed 
at a height at which they are easily visible. They should not be 
so large as to obscure an undue amount of wall surface, and they 
should speak their message plainly, so that no one looking at 
them is left puzzled or in doubt about the scene which the artist 
wishes to depict. In time the sculpture or paintings may convey 
deep and subtle ideas, but their immediate message should be 
easily intelligible. 

Weinevitably encounter the pulpit in any attempt to examine 
the Stations, and concerning this it may suffice to say that it 
should be placed in such a position as not to interfere with the 
view of the sanctuary, and while being commodious should not 
be too elaborate in form, or so insistent in design as to attract 
especial attention to itself. The task of attracting attention we 
may safely leave to the preacher, who is more important than 
the pulpit he occupies. This may be the place to mention the 
pseudo-problem of acoustics which is so often badly handled. 
With right knowledge, readily available nowadays, every church 
should have satisfactory acoustics. In the past the soft materials 
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needed for the absorption of sound were not available. Shapes 
such as the vault and the dome of their nature conduce to bad 
acoustics, but these can be rectified by a correct use of absorbent 
materials. Pews are sometimes a point of contention. There are 
those who favour the individual chair-cum-kneeler, an arrange- 
ment which certainly makes for neatness of line and interferes 
very little with other shapes which the building may contain. 
They are not, however, very economical of space, and the pew 
is a more durable article of furniture. Pews should be unelabor- 
ate in design, reasonably comfortable, not fitted with gadgets 
for holding umbrellas or other articles, and should harmonize 
with the general colour scheme. Open-backed pews, it may be 
remarked, are in ordinary churches something of a menace, as 
they offer opportunities for gymnastics on the part of babies, 
which are very distracting to the devout worshipper. 

In the long history of the Church confessionals never seem to 
have received adequate attention from the builders of churches. 
We are perhaps today a little more sensitive about the conveni- 
ence of the place in which we confess our sins, but few would dis- 
pute that we may reasonably require in the first place that the 
priest should not be stuffed into a minute space with his knees 
against the opposite wall, where in winter as like as not he is 
frozen with the cold, and in the summer finds it difficult to 
breathe, and where the penitent (doubtless for his sins) stumbles 
in pitch darkness to find the kneeler, and discovers that the ledge 
where conceivably he might rest his hands and find his balance 
is always at the wrong height. These are matters which it re- 
quires no genius to remedy, and a 40-watt bulb is no great 
expense. 

As we leave the church we are reminded of the Baptistery 
which according to ancient usage should be a distinct and separ- 
ate building. This is where a campanile may serve a useful pur- 
pose, for the floor level of the tower (where one is built) can be 
used as a Baptistery. The font itself in our experience is com- 
monly far too tall, with resultant difficulties in dealing with the 
baby during the actual baptism. The basin of the font, on the 
other hand, is often much too small. A number of steps some- 
times adds to the inconvenience—one is enough. If the Baptis- 
tery must be included in the general building of the church it 
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will be well to follow the rule of placing it a step below the level 
of the nave. There should be space for the people to see the cere- 
mony without inconvenience. The bowl of the font should be 
well and spaciously designed, and the font itself should be of 
such a height that a person of average build is able to hold the 
baby over it. Finally the base of the font should be made so that 
there is no obstruction to the nether limbs of the minister. Before 
we leave the church interior, we may mention the heating 
apparatus, which should be adequate without being luxurious. 
Pipes always disfigure walls by attracting dust and dirt. It is 
possible with a little care to conceal them, and yet to lose noth- 
ing of heating efficiency. 

Having left the interior we view the building from the out- 
side: we see it as the world sees it, and if we are at all know- 
ledgeable we shall observe the material of which it is built with 
some care. A wise choice here is vital, since a beautiful material 
may even distract attention from incidental defects, while a poor 
or ugly material may ruin the finest design. Correctly handled, 
however, even the simplest materials can give a dignified result, 
and we are personally convinced that many failures in this 
matter are due to sheer carelessness. As brick is so commonly 
used, it is important not only to choose a good brick but to use 
also a suitably coloured mortar. Recall that mortar constitutes 
about thirty per cent of the surface of a brick building, so that a 
mistake here is fatal. Pure cement mortar should be avoided, 
and those also that are made from crushed cinders instead of 
sand. Let it suffice in the large subject of the use of suitable 
materials to have mentioned this single outstanding example. 

There are many details of great practical importance which 
architects group under the rather grand title of “ancillary ac- 
commodation”, and these, although they are not seen by the 
general public, can make for order or chaos in the arrangements 
of a church. Notable among them is the Sacristy which, if it 
receives the importance it merits, will be an integral part of the 
general design. But even this alone will not suffice, for there is 
needed in addition considerable thought and even ingenuity in 
its plan. As well as having its approach through the church it 
should also give direct access to the sanctuary, which means 
that in a church of any size there should be a small door, in 
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addition to the main Sacristy entrance. Its interior should be 
planned with three main divisions. The largest of these will be 
used for the storage of vestments, altar vessels, places for wash- 
ing before and after Mass, and above all, distinct from the stor- 
age cupboards or chests, a vesting table of ample length set at a 
convenient height. The altar boys’ Sacristy comes second, and 
should contain cupboards in which to hang cottas and cassocks, 
and a suitable arrangement for the changing and storing of 
shoes. Leading from this there should be a fairly large space 
which can be used both for Sacristy work and for the storage of 
candles, and of the numerous articles and furniture which are 
not in daily use. It is absolutely necessary that this place should 
be provided with a copious supply of hot and cold water. An in- 
telligent arrangement should be made for the easy filling and 
emptying of buckets, which means that there should be at least 
one hot-water tap set apart and free from any sink. It will be 
generally agreed that most churches lack storage space, and the 
problem of where to put the processional Cross, Catafalque, 
Paschal Candle and certain other large or heavy objects perio- 
dically arises. The Presbytery then becomes the dumping ground 
for all these things, simply because the architect has not given 
sufficient attention to this problem of ancillary accommodation. 

Putting all these rather tedious but still very practical details 
to one side, and with due apologies for having perhaps occasion- 
ally committed the crime of floodlighting the obvious, let us re- 
turn by way of conclusion to the more fundamental problems of 
the architect, which are both many and great. If he wishes to re- 
main true to his principles as a serious artist, he will not be satis- 
fied unless he can please his clients, who in the case of church 
building are Priest and People. Architecture in every possible 
sense of the word is a public art, and the architect cannot legiti- 
mately take refuge in any esoteric doctrine. There may, as we 
have said or suggested, be a certain time lag before approval 
starts to trickle through; but approval the architect must some- 
how ultimately win—otherwise, he must acknowledge failure. 
Part of the difficulty lies in the fact that we live in a world of 
change, while the Church in nature, function, and spirit is in 
many ways a relatively unchanging institution. On the other 
hand, the material, social, and political structures of our life 
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have changed in a revolutionary manner during the past fifty 
years, and the end is not yet. 

Good church architecture, we may readily admit, must even 
more than other types of building have a strong traditional core 
in its design ; it must unashamedly witness to its own history and 
origins. Fortunately to a great extent the rubrics and other 
directives of the Church assure this, if they are respected in the 
spirit as well as in the letter. In the architectural world, how- 
ever, it is very widely considered that church building has fared 
even worse than most kinds of architecture in the past hundred 
years. It is also generally conceded that public taste has de- 
clined since the industrial revolution, because since then, for the 
first time in the history of western civilization, the mechanically 
produced forms available have become debased, and the techni- 
cal skill to be drawn on in the form of craftsmanship is an ever 
diminishing quantity. It must surely also be obvious that we 
who have been so unfortunate as to spend our lives in unlovely 
modern towns are inevitably badly conditioned for judging 
what is beautiful, whereas our ancestors lived their lives in 
surroundings in which the slow process of time had welded the 
works of both nature and man into a beautiful whole. We can- 
not normally learn about beauty unless we live with it, and the 
majority of us have simply not had that privilege in our indus- 
trial modern world. But it should also be remembered that real 
beauty (like truth) does not always yield up its whole secret at 
the first glance. It is all too seldom realized that a world of close 
dispassionate thought, as well as the trained instincts and feel- 
ings of the artist, are demanded in the creation of a single, satis- 
fying, beautiful form. What has taken the artist perhaps years 
to evolve can scarcely be evaluated in a few moments by an un- 
trained observer. And if this be true of a single object, for ex- 
ample, a candlestick or a tabernacle, how much more so of the 
complex whole! For this reason the architect’s clients—the 
Priest and People—should be able first of all to trust him ; which 
means something rather different than giving him carte blanche: 
it implies also intelligent co-operation. They must in addition 
practise an elementary patience in trying to assimilate his de- 
signs, in order that they may understand the reasons which 
underlie his choice of particular forms. Moreover, they must 
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allow a due measure of time to accustom themselves to things 
which, while they may well be at core traditional, are also new 
and creative. Adam, one thinks, must have seemed a shocking 
monster to the rest of the animal creation in the Garden of Eden 
when he first appeared on the scene. 

The architect can fail—he is but human; but if he is a serious 
responsible artist, if his client co-operates with trust and intelli- 
gence, and if the people can be gently persuaded to exercise a 
due patience with forms which at first sight appear unfamiliar 
and strange, it is much more likely that a building worthy of its 
high purpose will result. But if Priest and People adopt, as some- 
times happens unconsciously, a commercial attitude towards 
the enterprise of building a church, deceiving themselves that 
the building will be beautiful in proportion as it is expensive and 
ornate, and if they allow dead and outworn forms, which can 
never have more than a sentimental significance for our age, to 
be repeated—then failure is certain. 

The architect, whom most people regard as an odd and im- 
perious gentleman, producing plans, and commanding that 
they be translated into brick and stone, has in fact to master 
and control a hundred practical problems, human and material. 
He has to keep within a limit of money; he has to compromise, 
devise, substitute; he has to overcome sudden and unforesee- 
able difficulties. He has to control all these diverse factors, im- 
posing on them the order of his own design; and out of what 
may seem at times a conflicting chaos, he has to produce a 
unified whole. And in the end he has to be content to be mis- 
understood and misjudged. In a word, he has quite a job. 


R. VELARDE and F. X. VELARDE 
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THE GROWTH OF THE ENQUIRY 
CLASS APOSTOLATE? 


UITE accidentally it fell to my lot to give the first paper 
at the first of these conferences on conversion work. That 
was at Roehampton in 1950. Then the number of Enquiry 
Classes in being was probably not more than a dozen all over 
the country. In order to prepare the present paper I have had 
to sift reports from no less than a hundred and twenty different 
centres scattered about fifteen of the dioceses of England. As 
far as I can gather from the reports sent to me, Southwark leads 
the way with about twenty-eight places in which talks are held ; 
Birmingham comes next with about twenty-two and Westmin- 
ster third with eighteen. Liverpool, Hexham and Newcastle and 
Leeds dioceses follow next in order. My inquiries lead me to the 
conclusion that during the past six years just about 2000 con- 
verts are known to have entered the Church in England as a 
direct result of the classes. 

Let it be said at once that not all the centres included in the 
present survey are running courses at this moment. Some have 
had just one course; others several; some have not continued, 
others have. As for the number of converts, some, possibly many, 
would have eventually found their way into the Church by other 
means; but many of the priests who have written to me are 
emphatic that their talks have brought the gift of Faith to num- 
bers who would not otherwise have received it. From the report 
of Spanish Place, London, I quote: “The annual number of 
converts has doubled approximately since these talks began.” 
From Altrincham, Cheshire: ““Thirteen people were received 
after the first course and some badly lapsed returned. During 
the previous eighteen months I had received only one convert, 
and that an old woman on her death-bed.”’ 

The following are quotations from reports: “Ten talks were 
given by different priests. ... We had an average attendance of 
80-100 people at each of these talks, of whom a good half were 
non-Catholics. At the final talk we had the Catechist Guild, and 


1 A paper read at the C.M.S. Conference on Conversion Work, Birmingham, 
7 April 1953. 
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they, with the assistance of the various priests, went among the 
people to ask if they would like further talks with the intention 
of becoming Catholics. They were given the alternative of hay- 
ing further instructions from a priest or from a catechist. All 
were in favour of having the priest, and since then we have been 
having two converts’ classes at the presbytery, one for women 
and one for men” (West Bromwich). 

For three years weekly talks have been given at St Chad’s 
Cathedral, Birmingham. The speaker reports: ““There are never 
below 20 non-Catholics there. Usually about go. I personally 
know that over 50 have been received from it—but I think 
probably more than double that number. They go to their local 
parishes to complete instruction and be received.” 

The Spiritual Director of the Conversion Praesidium of the 
Legion of Mary working in the city of Birmingham writes : “Our 
card index shows 65 people received, but the number is almost 
certainly very much higher. To this we can add approximately 
50 from St Chad’s and 60 from Erdington Abbey.” Of the last 
centre he says: ““The numbers for Erdington Abbey are almost 
as many as for the rest of Birmingham. This is because of the 
wholehearted co-operation of priest, Legion of Mary and people 
of the parish.” 

From Wolverhampton where days of recollection for non- 
Catholics are held about once or twice a year and followed up 
by weekly talks: “120 non-Catholics attended the Mass and 80 
of them stayed for the day. That was in March 1950. The fol- 
lowing November, 100 non-Catholics attended Mass and about 
go stayed for the day. A year later, 60 non-Catholics came to 
Mass and most of them stayed for the day. Last November, 
about 55 to 60 came to the Mass and between 40 and 50 stayed 
for the day . . . 50 adults have been received into the Church in 
this parish since 1950 as a direct result of the days. From time 
to time one hears of others who went to the local parish priest 
and asked for instructions as a result of attending the day here.” 

From Canvey Island, Essex: “Enquiry Classes given: two 
Courses of 14 classes. Results: 34 converts received; 14 under 
individual instruction; 17 lapsed since before leaving school 
also instructed.” 

From Ilford: ‘‘1951-52: Average attendance at Enquiry 
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Class: 106; 23 received into the Church. 1952-53: average 
attendance 64: 19 to be received into the Church. No Catholics 
were allowed to come on their own; though one or two did.” 

From Bridgwater, Somerset: ‘‘We finished our third series 
of Enquiry Classes recently. The average attendance would be 
20 to 25 non-Catholics. So far we have received 21 people into 
the Church since the C.M.S. Mission and at the moment 20 are 
under instruction—a record here.” 

From Warrington, Lancashire: “My total of converts since 
November, 1950, from the Enquiry Classes only, is just 27.” 

From Leeds: “‘250 non-Catholics attended the talks regu- 
larly for at least one of the nine series held in the Cathedral 
parish over the last three years. 150 were received in this parish 
alone. A further indefinite number of converts has been received 
elsewhere following attendance at the Enquiry Centre.” 

Following a recent C.M.S. Mission and intensive propa- 
ganda a class was started in the parish at Fagley, Bradford, 
attended by 75 people, of whom 45 are non-Catholics. 

From Hull: “Our fourth series of talks is now in its fifth 
week, The average attendance at the first two series was 40 and 
at the second two, 30. So far, 50 converts are known to have 
been received.” 

From Nottingham Cathedral: “Each autumn we have a 
course of about twelve talks and then we repeat the course 
after Christmas. At the beginning we used to have an audience 
of nearly 60 but with each new course it seems to be more diffi- 
cult to get a good attendance. At present about 24 come each 
week, of whom a third would be Catholics. Exactly 70 have 
asked for instructions after attending these talks, but soon after- 
wards fell by the wayside (before being received into the 
Church).” 

From St Augustine’s Priory, Hammersmith: “Classes have 
been in progress here for six years now. The average attending 
over the whole period has been 40. About 75 per cent of those 
have been received into the Church. We have two mass recep- 
tions each year; the parishioners are invited; this is the best 
form of propaganda I know.” 

It would be a mistake to gather from these quotations that 
the Enquiry Class is successful only in large parishes. Many 
Vol. xxxvili 2L 
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reports have come from rural places and those in which the 
Church is only carrying on with difficulty. 

From Darlaston, a small town in Staffordshire, the priest 
writes that as a result of an Enquiry Class “the number of 
Catholic marriages is about half the total in a place where for 
a few years there was not a single wholly Catholic marriage.” 

At Beeches Green, Stroud, the weekly class is attended by 
15 to 20 non-Catholics, as well as by from 25 to 30 Catholics, 

Fifteen converts have entered the Church as a result of 
Classes held at Downham Market, Norfolk, and seven came in 
following a series of talks at Burnham, near Slough. Even at 
Shanklin, Isle of Wight, where in the entire population there 
are only seven or eight wholly Catholic families, the attendance 
at the Enquiry Class has maintained a steady average of 10. At 
Sheerness an average attendance of 30 was maintained with 
only pulpit publicity and of those 20 were non-Catholics. 

One good priest has written : ““We cannot claim to have very 
much success with our Classes. Our total number of converts 
resulting from them has been nine, and the majority of these 
were the non-Catholic partner in mixed marriages.” But surely 
that is a grand achievement which will have incalculable bene- 
fits in the future, if only on the young people in those families. 

Let us not be disheartened by small numbers. If every parish 
in the country could gain an extra five or six converts a year 
through an Enquiry Class, the Church would grow by an extra 
10,000 souls, and the incidental results would be of enormous 
significance. 

We turn now to the problem of recruiting audiences for our 
talks on the Faith. As a result of reading reports from so many 
centres I have come to the certain conclusion that by far the 
best method is to rely on the efforts of our own Catholic people. 
Here are some quotations: 

From Leamington Spa: “Seventy-five per cent of converts 
were as a direct result of someone asking them to come and 
then bringing them along for the first time.” 

From Acocks Green, Birmingham: “The attendance was 


1 In regard to the number of talks, most reports favour about twenty. Some 
longer, some shorter—but those who successfully run shorter courses for Enquirers 
— themselves compelled to have a special class afterwards for their instruction 
as Converts. 
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almost entirely of people married to Catholics or intending to 
marry Catholics, with just one or two others brought personally 
by Catholic friends.” 

From Liverpool : ““The best method of recruiting is to have a 
special preacher at all the Masses on the Sunday before the 
talks begin to appeal to Catholics to bring their non-Catholic 
friends and acquaintances.” 

From Leeds: “Out of a sample 120 non-Catholics who have 
attended the talks 88 first became interested in the Faith through 
contact with a Catholic friend and 16 because they were mar- 
ried to Catholics; 45 attended the talks because they were 
invited by a Catholic friend and six because invited by a Catholic 
husband or wife.” 

From Barnes, London: “‘Our principal method of recruiting 
is still by Catholics bringing non-Catholic friends.” 

From Folkestone: “Practically all who came were brought 
by a Catholic friend.” 

The following, from Wimbledon, Surrey, is a particularly 
valuable suggestion : “I circularized the non-Catholic fathers of 
children at our primary school, and suggested that, as they sent 
their children to our school to learn the Faith as well as to learn 
the three R’s, and they take an interest in what they learn, 
maybe they would like to learn something about the Faith... 
maybe one or other of them would like to go into the Faith 
more deeply for their own sakes . . . etc. I would give a weekly 
lecture on the teachings of the Catholic religion . . . they would 
be welcome . . . it would enable them to encourage their chil- 
dren. This resulted in 15 men coming, all non-Catholics.””? 

From Hammersmith: “Our best and primary method of 
recruiting has been from the pulpit. On the first Sunday of each 
month the six priests here say a few words at all the Masses on 
the importance of this work, asking for co-operation and prayers 
from the faithful. It is most effective and has borne more fruit 
than any other method of recruiting. When the faithful see the 
public mass receptions, they are spurred to greater efforts and 
interest is stimulated.” 

1 At York, during a recent Mission for non-Catholics, the headmistress of the 


parish school invited all non-Catholic parents to meet the Missioner at a short 
social event held at the end of afternoon school. The result was excellent. Several 
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From personal contact by Catholics, we turn to other methods 
of recruiting. Again, we draw on the experience of those who 
have been conducting Enquiry Classes and let them speak for 
themselves. 

Leeds : “Twenty-three out of 120 non-Catholics came through 
seeing the advertisement in the secular Press. Twelve came be- 
cause they received an invitation and syllabus of talks. Five 
came through seeing posters and four after hearing pulpit 
announcements in Catholic churches, when they had just chanced 
to be present at Mass.” 

The Legion of Mary is associated closely with the organiza- 
tion of the great majority of Enquiry Classes, and priests every- 
where write in high praise of the work of members. 

From West Bromwich a parish priest writes: “The Legion 
of Mary was a great help and did wonderful work.” 

From Leamington Spa: ‘‘Most of the work is done by mem- 
bers of the Legion of Mary. . . . In practice, all the work came 
back to the Legion.” 

From Birmingham: “T still believe that the Legion of Mary 
is the most effective weapon for this work of attracting converts.” 

From Ilford : “Most important of all: the Legion of Mary do 
the work and do it systematically in accordance with a time- 
table, i.e. getting printing done some months ahead, distribu- 
ting adverts and so on.” 

It is an almost universal experience that house-to-house visi- 
tation does not produce results when regarded simply as a 
method of recruitment. 

“In May a Mission for non-Catholics was held at Birming- 
ham Cathedral. As a preparation 90,000 leaflets were distributed 
from house to house in ‘near town’ parishes. There was no 
apparent result.” 

Acocks Green: ““The talks were advertised by house-to-house 
visiting by Legionaries and Cell members. Those doing the visi- 
ting reported friendly reception almost everywhere, but said that 
they had to visit many houses before they could get anyone even 
to accept a card advertising the talks. About 500 cards were 
eventually given out. I do not think anyone came as a result 
of this visiting.” 

From Beeches Green, Stroud: “One girl went to about 100 
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houses with leaflets but no one came. The K.S.C. went out a 
couple of times, but so far no results.” 

From Heaton, Hexham diocese: “The Legionaries deliver 
Bellarmine leaflets to all non-Catholic homes in the parish. 
Their method is to spend two weeks distributing the leaflets, then 
the following week knock at each door and see if any interest 
has been shown in the leaflets. Result so far: 97 per cent are 
apparently not interested in religion, but a few contacts have 
been made and these are visited regularly to acquaint them of 
talks on the Faith.” 

On the other hand, also from the North-East : “Of the many 
non-Catholics regularly visited by the Convert Praesidium 14 
have been received into the Church during the year.” 

A priest from Liverpool writes : ‘Legion visitation normally 
does not produce much result and it is questionable whether it 
is worth the strain. . . . We tried this year visiting Catholics 
only, trying to get the names of interested non-Catholics and 
following up the information obtained. This, however, proved 
useless as Catholics are normally loath to pass on names. It had 
a very discouraging effect on the visitors and was eventually 
abandoned.” 

From Southport came the following: “Door to door can- 
vassing is practically useless as a proximate means of recruit- 
ment. ... We do not distinguish sufficiently between the sowing 
of the seed and the recruitment campaign for the centres. ... 
Over the course of the years one would see the results of such a 
canvas done in the true spirit systematically and consistently by 
deeply spiritual men and women. Another generation will reap 
the fruit.” 

From Sale, Cheshire: “In preparation for a second series of 
talks, the U.C.M. were approached, the Y.C.W. and the parish 
at large through the pulpit. Result: the U.C.M. make tea. The 
Y.C.W. sell pamphlets. The propaganda was a complete failure.” 

Let us now try to gather some other hints about recruiting 
our audiences. In support of the work in Southport, “Friends 
of the Information Centre” have been recruited. At Mass one 
Sunday the people were asked to take a leaflet. It is printed on 
one side only with the heading ‘What I can do”. Then follows 
a list of (A) Spiritual Works (family Rosary, weekday Holy 
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Communion once weekly for the conversion of England, half- 
an-hour’s visit to the Blessed Sacrament) ; and (B) Active Works 
(seven practical suggestions are offered). There is a space for 
name and address. Recipients of these leaflets are asked to put 
a cross against the works they will undertake and to return the 
form signed to the box provided in the church. Thereafter they 
receive a monthly bulletin containing news of the conversion 
apostolate, etc. 


In Southport, also, a C.T.S. Circle handles all literature, 


obtains films and distributes leaflets at the Centres. It meets 
every two weeks and is formed of representatives from every 
parish in the town. 

Various opinions have been expressed about the value of 
press advertising. Its effectiveness seems to depend on the 
district. Here are some comments: 

From Stroud : “I advertise each week in two papers—a small 
ad. with the name of the subject for next week. I send in a 
short write-up on something I say. One of the papers always 
puts it in, the other if they think it unusual.” 

From Wolverhampton: “We have found that the advert in 
the local paper week after week for about ten weeks has been of 
great value. Several people have found their way here as a 
result of seeing the advert. Only a few days ago a man stopped 
me outside the church and said he was anxious to know some- 
thing about the Church. He remembered seeing an advert in 
the local paper a year ago about talks—were they still on?” 

From Birmingham: “We have spent large sums of money 
on press advertisements, leaflets, hoardings, inside and outside 
churches, etc., and are now satisfied that in a large town these 
means are useless. The problem in smaller towns is apparently 
different, for in West Bromwich we found that the weekly press 
announcement and a large bill which completely covered the 
church door on a main road were responsible for a proportion 
of the large attendance.” 

From Bootle: “It is necessary to advertise talks extensively. 
It is a costly business. However, newspaper adverts always 
produce at least one non-Catholic at the talks.” 

From Chester: “We found that newspaper adverts drew 
some.” . 
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From several quarters come reports of good results coming 
from a large, effective notice-board outside the place where the 
talks are given. It should be illuminated at night, says one priest. 
Another says: “‘It is easily the best method of advertising. Don’t 
put too much on it. See that it can be read from the other side 
of the road and from those passing in buses.” 

A number of priests stress the importance and comparative 
cheapness of advertisements in buses. The cost appears to be 
only about two shillings per bus per week even in London. In 
one parish a number of people came forward and each offered 
to pay for a week’s advertisement in the buses serving the area. 
All that is necessary is to have the adverts in the buses for a 
week or two before each series of talks begins. Before any steps 
are taken, the local transport authority should be consulted 
about regulations. For instance, it is usually required that these 
adverts be waterproof. 

Of course, we must not overlook the very obvious fact that 
the priest is himself the best recruiting agent. He should make 
a special effort to see non-Catholics in the course of his ordinary 
parochial visitation, and to invite them personally to his 
talks. 

Many priests have recruited numbers of converts by writing 
a personal note to certain non-Catholics living in the parish, 
especially those who have contact with or are known to be well 
disposed towards the Church. In St Helens a parish priest sent 
invitations to all local people whose names and addresses he 
found in the telephone directory. Unfortunately they were just 
the normal printed syllabus-invitations. Ifthey had been specially 
printed invitation cards, with the recipient’s name written in, 
more results might have followed. 

In the report from Leeds we find the following in reference 
to the major problem of recruiting: 

“Catholic clergy and laity can do a thousand times more 
towards the success of talks than any other publicity method. 
Pulpit announcements, leaflets after Masses, Catholic local pub- 
lications, etc., are all used. A copy of the syllabus is on every 
church notice-board. Talks are arranged to sodalities. Special 
leaflets are exhibited in thirty-six shop windows throughout 
Leeds at a cost of 6d. each per week. There is also a display 
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window, changed every three weeks, to explain the Faith and 
announce the talks to passers-by.” 

At Ilford a special leaflet was printed for Catholics, asking 
their help in recruiting, and containing the Prayer for the Con- 
version of England. These were given out after the Masses on 
Sunday. 

From the major problem of recruitment, we turn to that of 
giving the talks themselves. Possibly the most valuable sugges- 
tions are that the use of films and film-strips, the demonstration 
Mass and the tour of the church always yield good dividends. 
A number of priests recommend that the series should begin 
with one, two or three film-lectures. This will arouse the initial 
interest and encourage people to continue. One priest reports 
as successful the experiment of putting on several full-length 
Catholic film shows as means of recruitment. 

Another priest writes: “I got the impression that it is a mis- 
take to begin with too much theoretical groundwork about the 
existence of God, the necessity of religion and so on. I tried to 
follow the conventional scheme of apologetics in my first two 
series and felt that I was losing grip on my audience.” This 
seems to be the experience of many other priests. “Avoid con- 
troversy and giving too much time to proof” is the advice of an 
experienced priest, himself a convert. 

As a result of the questionnaire filled in by many of those 
who attended the Leeds talks, it was found that 70 per cent of 
them were already religiously inclined and believed in God and 
the Blessed Trinity. 

From one centre comes this: “Formerly we gave talks with 
the object of instructing. Instead, the accent is now on an effort 
to attract to the Church; to show the warmth of the Catholic 
Faith. The talks, whilst putting across basic doctrine, must be 
designed to stimulate interest to inquire further. . .. We have 
found that it is not only what the speaker says that impresses. 
Equally important is the impression of humility, charity and 
conviction created.” 

Another priest writes: ‘““The most careful written instruc- 
tions, well-studied and absorbed, must form the equipment of 
the speaker.” 

A warning offered by a priest with good experience of talk- 
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ing to non-Catholics is this: ““Do not use long words, especially 
transliterated Latin words. Non-Catholics just do not know the 
special and peculiar meaning we give to the latter, e.g. Assump- 
tion.” 

All the reports that have come to me seem to be agreed on 
two points: firstly, the talks in a series should be given by one 
priest or at most by two, and secondly, that verbal questions 
from the floor should not be allowed, even when restricted to 
the subject of the evening’s talk. Almost all who have been 
good enough to respond to my enquiries state that the most 
effective part of an evening devoted to convert work comes 
immediately after the talk when the priest (better priests) moves 
amongst the non-Catholics present, helping them, answering 
their questions and really establishing friendly personal con- 
tact. Almost all agree that the talks are better in a hall than in 
the church, but on this point there are a few dissenters who 
plump for the church every time. A suggestion sent in to one 
priest by a non-Catholic is this: “Do please put the Question 
Box in a place where the priest is not hovering about.” 

“Never change times or days” is a useful tip sent in from 
Chester. “Let them attend real Benediction at least once”’ is 
another. And, “‘Show the chalice, monstrance, vestments, etc., 
at least once.’” From Southwark Legion of Mary comes this 
observation : ““Those series of talks have proved most successful 
in which the priest has at an early stage spoken on prayer and 
taught those present to pray.” 

A Southwark priest emphasizes the great interest and value 
of wall-charts. A selection will be found in Winning Converts, and 
others can easily be devised by the priest and drawn by an 
artistic parishioner. 

“Warmth and elimination of draughts”’ is important, writes 
a London priest. 

“Tt has to be homely,” advises another. ‘“The priest must 
not be stiff or formal. He must have a good sense of humour; be 
patient with folk who do not or cannot (or maybe will not) see 
the force of an argument.” 

From a number of priests has come the opinion that lectures 
should be given during the summer months rather than the 
winter. There are obvious disadvantages attached to this, but 
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those who have concentrated on the supposedly finer months, 
from April to the end of July, report larger attendances than 
during the cold winter days. 

The importance of having the right sort of literature avail- 
able in the room where the talks are given is emphasized by 
many priests. Whether it should be offered for sale or given 
away free seems to be a subject for discussion. Much can be 
said on both sides. ““The Communists give it away free,”’ says 
one priest. 

From South-West London comes this observation: “‘At least 
five people came to talks as the easy way of meeting a priest 
and going under instruction. One girl had been to a priest’s 
door three times. Twice she had gone away without ringing; 
the third time she rang and was delighted when nobody came.” 

I have left to the last what is probably the most important 
point of all. In working for converts, we are trying to dispose 
souls to receive a gift from God. Hence, our work must be sup- 
ported by as much prayer and penance as possible. One priest 
tells me that whenever a fifth Sunday occurs in the month he 
has a special Holy Hour for convert work. At Beeches Green, 
Stroud, the seven o’clock Mass every Tuesday morning is for 
the conversion of non-Catholics. Fifteen to twenty people attend, 
three times as many as on a normal morning. The prayers of 
Religious, children and the sick are, of course, especially valu- 
able and should be requested. A priest from Shrewsbury diocese 
laments the absence of a small prayer-book designed especially 
for members of enquiry groups. He has in mind one containing 
prayers which emphasize doctrine. 

The following is quoted from the Wolverhampton report: 
“‘The Mass on the day for non-Catholics is offered for the Con- 
version of England. Each Thursday for about a month before 
the day (and the beginning of weekly talks), the members of the 
Holy Family Confraternity pray for its success. Stress is laid on 
the importance of the second Sunday of the month Benediction 
for the Conversion of England. Normally we try to have a 
sermon on one of the English Martyrs.” 

At Ilford the whole parish is mobilized for a general week 
of prayer before the first talk in a new series. 

In some parishes the continual mention of conversion work 
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in the pulpit has encouraged parishioners to have Masses offered 
for its success. These are announced and arouse further interest. 
Members of confraternities and others are asked to make No- 
venas, take part in a Daily Mass Crusade or watch before the 
Blessed Sacrament while the talks are being given. At least one 
priest has had special prayer-books printed for the use of those 
who offer to watch during the period of the talks or at other 
times. 

It will be realized that in this paper I have only been able to 
sketch in a random and haphazard way some of the salient fea- 
tures of a great movement. I think it would be hard to over- 
emphasize its importance. It is capable of revolutionizing com- 
pletely the attitude and outlook of priests and people in this 
country, by infusing into them the essential ingredient of inten- 
sive, apostolic zeal. If it is to be successful it must be supported 
by a vast amount of prayer and penance. Given those pre- 
requisites, priestly enthusiasm and efficiency can create a new 
mind and a new outlook in our people. They will begin to rea- 
lize their obligations to those outside the Church and to use 
every opportunity of winning them for our Blessed Lord. 

Francis J. Riptrey, C.M.S. 


IN HIM WAS LIFE: Joun I, 4 


priests we all say these words daily in the Last Gospel 

because our missal tells us to punctuate the words so as to 
start a new sentence with Jn Ipso vita erat. . . . If, however, one 
consults the Sixto-Clementine Vulgate (which is presumably 
the authentic text from which the printers of missals derive their 
practice) one finds that the words run on without a major break 
in this way : et sine Ipso factum est nihil, quod factum est, in Ipso vita 
erat... . It would seem that the editors had left the clause quod 
factum est between commas because they were not sure how it 
ought to be taken and did not wish to prejudge the question by 
fixing the punctuation in such a way that one meaning was 
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entirely excluded. This supposition is strengthened by the fact 
that Cardinal Toletus, who was one of the principal authorities 
upon the Vulgate in the time of Sixtus V, shows in his Com- 
mentary on Fohn (publ. 1588) that he is unwilling to commit him- 
self to either view of the disputed punctuation. “Ita han 
(mediam) sequor lectionem (with the stop after factum est) ut primam 
(with the stop after nihil) .etiam reputem probabilem”. When one | 
examines the curious story of the editing of the Sixtine Bible 
and reads how the Pope himself drew up the text and passed 
the pages one by one to Toletus and to one or two others for 
suggestions before sending them to the printer, one can judge 
how it came about that in the punctuation of the Sixtine Bible, 
even in its emended Clementine edition of 1593, care is taken to | 
abstain from prejudging the question of the correct reading of 
this passage in St John. At what point in the subsequent history 
of the Vulgate some conscientious printer, finding that the text 
before him had a punctuation which did not make sense, 
decided to fix the sense by an “improved” punctuation need 
not now be investigated. It is enough to know that the only 
text which is “authentic” leaves the matter open. 

The text as it stands in our Greek mss. and in quotations [| 
from the Fathers admits of no doubt. All the evidence from the 
(thirty-eight or more) patristic citations prior to A.D. 370 is in | 
favour of starting a new sentence to read: ““What came to be in 
Him was life’. As I have discussed this Greek evidence fully in 
Early Christian Baptism and the Creed (pp. 145-52), I may be ex- 
cused from going into it more fully here. While the textual evi- 
dence is generally admitted (even though its completeness is 
seldom realized) it is urged that it is very difficult to get any | 
suitable sense from the Greek words so punctuated. Two of the 
chief uncial codices, Sinaiticus and Vaticanus, were written 
before 370 and have no marks of punctuation at all; Alexan- 
drinus and Codex Bezae favour the reading of the early Fathers | 
and, though slightly later, represent a tradition of reading out 
loud an unpunctuated text which made the pause before the 
words : “‘What came to be. . . .” Just at this time, new ways of 
reading the text began to be introduced, one of which was } 
favoured by Chrysostom and has survived to give us our present- [ 
day version, while another, championed by Epiphanius, was | 
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not taken up by anyone else of note and died a natural death. 
Ambrose? bears witness to the tradition of his time, Greek and 
Latin, when he says (in Ps. xxxvi, CSEL VI, 98): “I am not 
afraid of reading: What came to be in Him, is life... . I accept 
the customary reading of the Scripture.” Men like Chrysostom 
who changed the traditional way of reading the verse would not 
have felt that they were altering the sense if they made a minor 
alteration in order to safeguard John’s basic meaning from 
heretical twists; they would be exercising their right as pastors 
of the Church to interpret the text to the faithful. None the less, 
in making their change they were introducing a shift of mean- 
ing which gradually came to obscure the whole sense of the 
passage. 

In the Catholic Commentary on Holy Scripture (782 ¢.) Dr 
Leonard admits that the textual evidence is all in favour of 
starting a new sentence with the words “Whatever came to be 
in Him was life” ... , but he considers that this reading, 
“though orthodox and beautiful seems alien to the evangelist’s 
mind and possibly has its origin in a construe of St John’s words 
by Gnostic commentators.” To be sure that some second- 
century Gnostic really produced this rendering, one would 
have to produce some indication that the rival rendering was 
known before the time of the “innovation” and also to suppose 
that the Church did not keep a tight hold on the way in which 
the Scriptures were read in public from unpunctuated texts. 
Both these features are lacking to his statement of opinion and 
without them it does not carry much weight. What is more sur- 
prising is that though Dr Leonard is ready to admit that in 
verse iv: “In Him was life” must refer to the supernatural life 
which Christicame on earth to give to men, he does not attempt 
to use this meaning in what has gone before and does not con- 
sider as a possible rendering of the preceding phrase: What has 
come to be (and is) in Him, is, after all, life. 

The best that can be said for the “Gnostic” reading : ““What- 
ever came to be, in Him was life,” has been said by Westcott in 
his Gospel of St Fohn (p. 30): 

1 Lagrange has an argument to show that Chrysostom’s reading is not an inno- 
vation to meet Arian cavils. Ambrose did not use the reading, hence it cannot be 


an ad hoc innovation. But Ambrose says clearly that he keeps to the old text in spite 
of its dangers. 
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That which was created and still continues, represents to us 
what was beyond time (if we dare so speak) in the Divine Mind. 
In its essence it was not only living, but life in the Word in virtue, 
that is, of its connexion with Him. And through it—through the 
finite—the Word made Himself known; so that Creation was 
essentially a manifestation of the Word to men who were able to 
observe and to interpret in part the phenomena of life. Accord- 
ing to this view the word Jife is used both times in the same sense 
to express the divine element in creation, that in virtue of which 
things “‘are”’, each according to the fulness of its being. 


Whether Gnostic in origin or not, this interpretation was dear 
to Augustine, who saw in it a means of reconciling his neo- 
Platonism with his Christianity. The pre-existence of all crea- 
tion in the Wisdom of God, so that it could be said to live in 
Him, fitted with marvellous exactness on to his preconceived 
notions of Platonic philosophy. From him the interpretation 
made its way through all the Christian Platonists and had great 
fortune in the Middle Ages especially with Abelard. But 
whether John was Platonist enough to have meant all this may 
be doubted. 

One curious mediaeval view of the text deserves to be 
noted, even though it seems to have been worked out on the 
spur of the moment in answer to a Catharist heretic. The author 
of a Disputatio inter Catholicum et Paterinum (printed in Marténe, 
Thes. Anec. V, p. 1708) gives an objection thus: “John says, What 
came to be was life in Him. But bodies decay. Ergo they were 
not made by Christ.” In reply, he makes a change in the way 
his adversary has divided the -words: ““The text says: What 
came to be in Him, was life, for there came to be in Him preach- 
ing, birth, circumcision, baptism, fasting, passion, crucifixion, 
resurrection, and all this which came to be was life in Him, for 
by His passion and the other things mentioned we live.” It 
would be hard to find any justification in the Greek of St John 
for this interpretation; he could hardly have summed up the 
life of Christ by the words: What came to be in Him, especially 
as he is going to mention the Incarnation some verses later in 
his Prologue. No doubt to a man who was hard pressed in argu- 
ment, and in the Latin language, the explanation looked good, 
but it cannot be allowed to have any real probability. 
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Loisy had an emendation to offer, not in the text but in the 
grammar, which would make the verse read: What came to be, 
in it was life. This turn of phrase has an Aramaic air about it 
and might be Johannine. It was accepted by van Hoonacker 
(Rev. Hist. Eccles. 11, pp. 7-9) and by Jannaris (in Zeits. N.T.W., 
1901, 24), but, as van Hoonacker saw, it involves its champion 
in the idea that the light and life of the next verse are physical 
life and light, and not supernatural values. Van Hoonacker 
rightly saw that there was no warrant elsewhere in John for 
attributing to him the Platonic conception that all which was 
created by God somehow partook of the life that was God’s, 
but when he accepted the new grammatical twist which Loisy 
gave to the phrase, he could not bring himself to accept Loisy’s 
idea that the life here spoken of was supernatural life. True to 
the principle of interpretation he had chosen, van Hoonacker 
went on to make “the light that shines in the darkness” also a 
physical light. As Loisy said in reply, the words may come from 
the opening of Genesis, but the plane of understanding is here 
spiritual. Loisy himself was not much happier in his grammatical 
innovation, for though he never gave an interpretative para- 
phrase of his version (Quatriéme Evangile, pp. 158-9), he seems 
to suppose that it meant that the human race, or the created 
world inhabited by the human race, had within it the super- 
natural life of the Word. To make the one Greek word Zoe 
(without the definite article) bear all that weight of meaning 
was excessive. It is true, as he said, that John may sometimes 
introduce a new topic by using the key-word vaguely, without 
the definite article, and then follow up by repeating the word 
with the article, which then has the force of a demonstrative, 
but to accept such a progressive development of the meaning 
here would be to destroy the strict parallelism of the verse, 
which Loisy himself admitted. 

If an attempt is now made to keep the parallelism which is 
clearly indicated by the best-attested reading of the Greek then 
the verse becomes something like this: 


What has come to be (and now is) in Him, was life 
And the life was the light of men. 


The perfect tense of the verb gives the completed act, the 
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effects of which abide still, and the whole phrase 6 yéyovey & 
avr has some counterparts in the Greek of the Koine. Thus in 
papyri of a.b. 45 and 50 (Oxyrhyn. pap. 283.11 and 709.7) the 
words yiveoOa: év are used with personal subjects in the sense 
of “to arrive at a place, to reach”. In Plutarch (ott. Flam. 16) 
the phrase has the meaning of “‘to fall into a certain condition”, 
and this meaning is found in other contemporaries. Now John 
himself used the phrase in these two allied senses in two suc- 
cessive verses of his Apocalypse (i, 9-10). One can therefore 
claim that he would not be unfamiliar with this meaning when 
he came to write the words down in the fourth verse of his Pro- 
logue. They would mean here: what has reached Christ, what 
has come unto Him, what has attained to Him. The subject is 
really personal because it is meant to cover that (human) part 
of creation which alone is capable of the redemption through 
Christ. 

The identical phrase is found elsewhere in the New Testa- 
ment, among the salutations (Rom. xvi, 7) at the end of 
Romans. Here Paul says of Andronicus and Junias, whoever 
they were, that “they have come to be in Christ before me”. 
The text shows a certain amount of aberration, for the new 
Chester Beatty papyrus gives the words in the singular, as if 
only one of the pair was meant, while Codex Bezae and others 
avoid the use of the exact phrase by abbreviating. But the 
standard reading, attested by the Latin also, which has qui ante 
me fuerunt in Christo, is one which fits in exactly with what John 
says of all those who receive the grace of God: they have 
attained to Christ. One need not suppose that John has gone 
over to a Pauline manner of speech in his Prologue, for in the 
sentence itself he keeps his own turn of phrase by saying that 
these who attain to Christ (not only have life but) are life. In 
the same way he will report Christ as saying that His command- 
ment is life (xii, 50) and that His words are spirit and life (vi, 
63). In xi, 25 and xiv, 6 Christ does not say: I have life, but I 
am the life. 

Though I have supplied some new evidence from the usage 
of the Greek language at the Eastern end of the Mediterranean 
in the days of John, it must not be thought that this interpreta- 
tion is itself a new one. It is found in Clement of Alexandria and 
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Origen several times over. Origen writes (frag. 2 in Jn. i, 4): 
“What attains to Him, that is to the Logos, is life: thus, just as 
God brought all things into existence, so also He imparts life to 
those whose nature it is to live by some participation in the Lo- 

.’ Clement, commenting upon John’s first Epistle (i, 2), 
says: “He who has come in the flesh can be handled, just as the 
life which has been made manifest. For in the gospel too he 
speaks thus: What came to be in Him was life, and the life was 
the light of men.”’ Again in the Paedagogus (II, 79, 3) Clement 
argues: ““The man that sleeps is worth nothing, no more than 
the man who is not alive. He that hath the light is awake, and 
the darkness does not take hold of him, nor sleep neither. The 
enlightened one, then, is awake towards God, and such an one 
liveth, for that which has attained to Him was life.” There can 
be no mistaking the intent of these early writers to give the text 
a supernatural context, for Origen (in Jn. ii, 16) says outright: 
“If we understand the life that comes to be in the Logos; if we 
know Him who said, I am the Life, we shall assert-that no one of 
those outside the faith of Christ is alive, but all those who live 
not to God are corpses.” 

Though Athanasius nowhere quotes John i, 4, one cannot 
read through his Third Oration against the Arians (especially sec- 
tions 23-25; P.G. 26, 372) and remain in doubt about his 
having held the same interpretation as Clement and Origen. 
He has enriched the meaning of the verse for himself by using 
other texts from John, such as xvii, 21, to illustrate the mystery 
of our incorporation into Christ. We are not to be made one, 
says Athanasius, exactly as the Father is one with the Son or the 
Son with the Father. Our unity is to be in Them; by our incor- 
poration into Christ we are to be made one with each other, 
and the sign that we are one with Him is the gift of the Spirit 
(I John iv, 13) that is given to us. Ambrose too, in the passage 
already cited, after he has given the text of John i, 4, goes on to 
proclaim: “‘He is our life in all ways. His godhead is our life, 
His flesh is life, His passion is life, and His death is life. Would 
you know how His death is life? Our baptism is in His death. 
... Ifyou want to know what that life is that has come to be in 
Him, the Church is that life. She came to be in Him, in His 
pierced side, and in Him is Eve brought back to life.” Surely 
Vol. xxxviii 2M 
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something more than poetry was lost when this exegesis was 
obscured by the later philosophizing of Augustine or was 
made impossible by the altered punctuation of post-reformation 
manuals. 

There is one remaining doubt about the verse which can be 
cleared up briefly here. It concerns the tenses used by St John 
here. The perfect tense which comes first (“what has come to be 
and is in Him’) is in marked contrast to the aorists which have 
been used in the preceding verse to describe the work of crea- 
tion. That was in the past, but here we are faced with a com- 
pleted result which is emphasized as enduring into the present. 
It is harder to explain the imperfect which follows (“was life”), 
As Westcott points out: “An important and well-marked group 
of ancient authorities, which represent a text of the second 
century (Sinaiticus, Bezae, Origen, Old Latin, Curetonian 
Syriac, Sahidic) read in Him ts life,” with the present tense. He 
classes it as an interpretative reading, introduced by people 
who felt that this was what the text ought to mean. Now there is 
certainly an idiom of Greek prose whereby an imperfect tense 
can have a present meaning. In Thompson’s monumental 
phrase, which many will have heard in the schoolroom: “The 
imperfect is used for the present when what is seen now to be 
the case has been in the past inquired about, or sought for, or 
thought of.”? Certainly John had heard of the Word of Life, and 
then had come to realize that here It was; he says as much in 
the opening of his First Epistle. To attain to Christ is to be all at 
once what Christ is, to put on Christ. One might claim that it 
is this way of taking John’s imperfect which has led to the 
appearance, in the second century and with Origen, of a present 
indicative in place of the imperfect, to help the less wise to see 
for themselves what the meaning is. But is it possible that John 
knew sucha refinement of the Greek language? It is all very well 
for Plato and Sophocles to use such niceties, but could a Gali- 
lean fisherman? One must not overshoot the mark with this 
objection, for if the evangelist is made out to be a complete 
rustic, then one cannot expect him to keep to the ordinary rules 
of syntax at all, and it becomes useless to ask why he has used 
this tense or that. But supposing that he had acquired some 
knowledge of Greek from his stay in Rome, Ephesus and Pat- 
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mos, with that facility of assimilation which marks Jews every- 
where, one cannot urge that this idiom must have been unfa- 
miliar to him just because it is so to us. Actually he seems to 
have been trying to get all he can out of his tenses in this Pro- 
logue. He has a gnomic aorist in the next verse, and the tense 
used for the eternal relation of Father and Son in the opening 
verse is again the imperfect. That, too, is a truth sought for in the 
past and now realized. Here if ever one would expect John to 
produce all the fine writing he was capable of, just as Luke puts 
his best effort into his brief prologue. Where John wants to say 
that something is regularly the case, but is not bothered with 
his own realization of the fact, as in the words: ““The light shines 
in the darkness,” he uses the present quite normally. He can- 
not therefore be thought to have decided on imperfects all 
through this Prologue, but must have had a reason for putting 
them in where he does. 

God had for some inscrutable reason denied to the Jews 
before the coming of His Son all but a mere vestige of the know- 
ledge of the Blessed Trinity. St John, looking back upon the 
amazing course of events that had led him to gain possession of 
that knowledge, might well suppose that here was “‘something 
which was the case but which had in the past been inquired 
about” ; and that the life that was and is the light of men, if only 
they could realize it, was also something which had been there 
for them to take if they had paid heed to it. ““He came unto His 
own and His own received Him not.” Often in the course of his 
gospel John recurs to this idea of the slowness of mind which 
caused the disciples to be deaf to what was being said to them, 
even though afterwards, when Christ was risen from the dead, 
they came to realize its truth. John the Baptist (i, 33) regrets his 
slowness of understanding ; when He was risen from the dead, 
His disciples (ii, 22) understood the sign of the temple which He 
had given them; they did not understand about the ass and the 
colt (xii, 16) when it happened; at the Maundy, Christ told 
Peter (xiii, 7) : What I do, you know not now, but you will know . 
it later. The Spirit (xiv, 26) is to put them in mind of all that 
Christ has said, even though they do not comprehend it now, 
and when the hour of tribulation cometh (xvi, 4), then they are 
to be mindful of what He now tells them. How often too does 
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John show how the misunderstanding of the moment (e.g. at 
ili, 43 iv, 33; Vi, 34; Vili, 33; xi, 12 and xi, 24; xiii, 29 and xiv, 
5-8) leads at once to further enlightenment from our Lord. It 
is as if he wanted all the time to emphasize the slowness of the 
human mind, and even of the apostolic mind, when first con- 
fronted with the splendours of revelation. It cannot seem un- 
likely that he would use this idea in his Prologue or that he 
would pick his tenses carefully to bring it to the fore. 


J. H. Crenan, S.J. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


DUPLICATION ON Days WuicuH ARE Not 
OF OBLIGATION 


Is there any possible circumstance in which a priest would 
be justified in saying two Masses on an ordinary weekday? 
Example: a priest is giving a mission in a place in which the 
Blessed Sacrament is not reserved. He urges the people to attend 
morning Mass in large numbers. He says his Mass at 6.30. The 
P.P. is to follow at 7. He is too ill to celebrate. A large number 
of people has arrived for the 7 o’clock Mass wishing to receive 
Holy Communion and the Ordinary cannot be reached. Is 
there any probable opinion which would justify the missioner | 
in saying a second Mass? (“‘Interested.’’) 


REPLY 


Canon 806, §2: Hanc tamen facultatem (plures in die cele- 
brare Missas) impertiri nequit Ordinarius, nisi cum, prudenti 
ipsius iudicio, propter penuriam sacerdotum die festo de prae- [ 
cepto notabilis fidelium pars Missae adstare non possit. .. . 

i. Our first reaction to this query was to deny the lawful- 
ness of duplicating in these circumstances, since the canon per- 
mits the practice only on Sundays and holy days when the 
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faithful would otherwise be unable to observe the precept. That 
it is lawful on such days to presume on the Ordinary’s per- 
mission is taught by canonists such as Brys, whose opinion was 
accepted when answering a question some years ago.! 

ii. Maturer reflexion, however, leads to an affirmative 
answer, provided always that the local Ordinary has not ex- 
pressly forbidden priests in his jurisdiction ever to presume on 
his permission no matter what the necessity may be. An affir- 
mative reply can be justified on the principle that positive laws 
do not bind when a superior cannot be reached for a dispensa- 
tion and when their observance would cause grave harm or 
scandal to the faithful. It is necessary, in order to arrive at a 
just decision, to weigh the gravity of the law and the harm 
resulting from its observance: in estimating the law itself one 
must discover whether the Church is accustomed to dispense 
from its observance and, in estimating the harm, necessity of 
avoiding scandal has great weight since it implicates the natural 
law. 

Now it is certain, in the first place, that the Church is accus- 
tomed in these days, for proper reasons, to permit duplication 
on days which are not of obligation, and the following examples 
may be cited: 7 February 1938 in Valparaiso on certain days 
for the people’s devotion ;? 1941 in Germany “‘si adsit neces- 
sitas, cum multi sacerdotes ad militum nosocomia sint vocati”’ ;3 
8 March 1948 for Paris “‘occasione matrimoniorum vel fune- 
rum, ob cleri penuriam ;* 16 November 1948 for an American 
diocese “occasione matrimoniorum vel funerum vel ad reno- 
vandas Sacras Species in oratoriis monasteriorum, attenta sacer- 
dotum penuria’’.5 

It is equally certain, in our view, that the reasons for not 
observing the positive law as described in the above question 
are, if anything, rather weightier than those for which the various 
indults were obtained, and therefore that a superior’s per- 
mission may be presumed when he cannot be reached. It is 
agreed, of course, that the Ordinary’s faculties do not cover 

1 THe Ciercy Review, 1940, XVIII, p. 541; Collationes Brugenses, 1929, p. 71. 

* Bouscaren, Digest, II, p. 192. 

® Ephemerides Liturgicae, 1941 (Jus et Praxis), p. 6. 


“Op. cit., 1948, p. 381. 
5 Op. cit., 1949, p. 326. 
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duplication except on days of obligation. If he can be reached 
and grants permission, he will do so by virtue of canon 81 and 
not by relying on canon 806, §2. 


RELIGIOUS PROFESSION 


The constitutions of our Society state that the right to 
receive the vows of subjects rests with the superior general. 
Then a statute adds that the superior general delegates, for all 
time, this right to the superior of the novitiate or to any father 
of the Society who may be replacing the superior, absent or 
impeded, for the time being. 

The superior of the novitiate, at the close of a six years’ 
term, was reappointed, by indult, for a further term of three 
years which expired on 31 July. In the September following, a 
group of novices was professed and the superior, unmindful 
that his period of office had expired, received the vows. I would 
be grateful to have your opinion on the validity of these vows. 


(P.) 


REPLY 


Canon 572, §1.6: Ad validitatem cuiusvis religiosae pro- 
fessionis requiritur ut . . . a legitimo superiore secundum 
constitutiones per se vel per alium recipiatur. 

Code Commission, 26 March, 1952, ad vi: An praescripta 
canonum 206-209 de potestate iurisdictionis applicanda sint, 
nisi natura rei aut textus contextusve legis obstet, potestati 
dominativae quam habent Superiores et Capitula in Religioni- 
bus. .. . Resp. Affirmative. 

Canon 209, declaring that jurisdiction is supplied in common 
error, is already sufficiently familiar to our readers, and the only 
doubt concerning its application to the above case used to be 
the doctrine that the acceptance of vows on the part of a 
religious superior was not an act of jurisdiction but of “‘potestas 
dominativa’”’.! There was nevertheless a well-established opinion 
1 Schaefer, De Religiosis, §955. 
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amongst religious canonists that the principle of canon 209 
applied to “‘potestas dominativa’’! and the opinion is now com- 
pletely certain from the above reply of the Code Commission. 
It follows that there is no reason whatever for thinking that the 
professions in the above case may be invalid. 


Sunc NupTiaAL Mass 


Is there any reason against having the nuptial Mass sung, 
whether in the form of a solemn Mass, or of a Missa Cantata 
without sacred ministers? 


REPLY 


Apart from the discouraging reasons which apply to any 
sung Mass, such as lack of servers or of an adequate choir, there 
is nothing against having a nuptial Mass sung, and there may 
be reasons in some cases, as when the choir master is getting 
married, which would make a sung Mass eminently suitable. 
Owing to the fact that we are accustomed to low Mass and the 
comparative rarity of a sung Mass, and also to the fact that 
even a low Mass is by no means common at weddings, the 
impression may be abroad that there is something anomalous 
about a sung nuptial Mass. Liturgically speaking the reverse 
is the truth, since the sung Mass is still the ideal form of 
celebrating the Sacred Mysteries. 

The writers, therefore, do not fail to observe that the nuptial 
Mass may be sung if desired.? If any confirmation of their 
teaching is wanted, it may be seen indirectly in S.R.C., 18 Au- 
gust 1913,3 which agrees that the Leonine prayers may be 
omitted at this Mass and at others attended by some solemnity 
on the principle “haberi possit ut solemnis”. It is confirmed 
also by the inclusion of the chant for a nuptial Mass in the 
Vatican Gradual, and in the Liber Usualis. 


1 Kindt, De Potestate Dominativa, p. 234, n 
: Ephemerides Liturgicae, 1941, p. 137; O” Connell, The Celebration of Mass, I, p. 91. 
8 Decreta Authentica, n. 4305. 
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The above is consistent with an episcopal prohibition of a 
sung nuptial Mass in a given case, either as a penalty in the 
case of a marriage already invalidly attempted,! or when there 
are some special reasons against a sung Mass of any kind or on 
any occasion. 


DuPLICATING RUBRIC 


When celebrating a second time in another church the 
practice has been to purify the chalice at the first Mass, pour 
the contents into a suitable vessel, and consume them at the 
ablutions of the second Mass. Should this practice now be 
discontinued by purifying the chalice at the first Mass with 
water only and consuming it at once? (W.) 


REPLY 


Christus Dominus, 6 January 1953; THE CLercy Review, 
1953, XXXVIII, p. 174, Norma IV: Qui autem bis, vel ter 
Missam celebrent, ablutiones sumere possunt, quae tamen in 
hoc casu, non vino, sed aqua tantum fieri debent. 

S. Off. Instructio ; ibid., p. 178, n. 7: Praeterea omnes sacer- 
dotes, qui bis vel ter sunt celebraturi, possunt in prioribus 
Missis duas ablutiones a rubricis Missalis praescriptas sumere, 
sed tantum adhibita aqua, quae quidem, iuxta novum prin- 
cipium, ieiunium non frangit. 

Qui tamen die Nativitatis Domini vel in Commemoratione 
omnium fidelium defunctorum tres Missas sine intermissione 
celebrat, quod ad ablutiones attinet, rubricas observare tenetur. 

i. Up to 6 January of this year the rules in force on the 
matter were contained in an instruction S.R.C., 11 March 
1858, which was reprinted with some additions in the Roman 
Ritual Appendix up to the editio typica of 1952, where it now 
appears as Cap. vof Tit. V in the body of the book. The direction 
that any drops of the Precious Blood detected at the bottom of 
the chalice should be consumed after the last gospel was followed 
1 Tue Ciercy Review, 1947, XXVII, p. 119. 
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by a reason: “Quod nullimode omittendum est, quia Sacri- 
fiium moraliter durat, et superextantibus adhuc vini speciebus, 
ex divino praecepto compleri debet.”’ This phrase occasioned 
some discussion about its precise meaning, and in the 1952 
Ritual it is happily omitted. The instruction does not actually 
mention the practice referred to by our questioner, but the 
commentators have always recommended it as being the most 
expeditious way of dealing with the ablutions of the first Mass. 

ii. The new rules concerning the Eucharistic fast in Norma 
IV, and Instruction n. 7, permit the celebrant to take ablutions 
of water at the first Mass, but this is not ordered, and whenever 
the second Mass follows immediately the Instruction (but not 
the Constitution) directs the Missal rubrics to be observed. At 
present, therefore, except when the Masses are celebrated with- 
out interruption on Christmas Day and All Souls’ Day, one may 
either follow the rather involved procedure of the Ritual until 
it is withdrawn, or one may follow the new rules promulgated 
16 January of this year. We think that these new rules will 
eventually prevail over the Ritual, even when the Masses are 
said successively without interruption. But at the moment the 
word “‘possunt”’ indicates that they are facultative. 


INDULGENCES Not OBTAINABLE TILL DEATH 


In a discussion on the formula of Apostolic Blessing, which 
usually accompanies the last sacraments, some maintained that 
this was the only kind of indulgence which had its effect not on 
the completion of the conditions but at the hour of death. Are 
there, in fact, others of this kind? (W.) 


REPLY 


i. There are a number of ways in which a plenary indulg- 
ence may be gained at the hour of death: the concession appears 
amongst many other favours granted to members of various 
1 Tue Ciercy Review, 1949, XXXI, p. 410. 
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confraternities and pious unions; or it may be imparted by a 
priest who has obtained the faculty from the Holy See; or it may 
be attached to a crucifix or other object blessed by the Holy 
Father or his delegate. All these indulgences require in some 
measure the intervention of a priest, as is the case with the 
Apostolic Blessing which usually accompanies the last sacra- 
ments, or when the indulgence is obtainable by inscription in a 
confraternity, or by kissing a crucifix or other blessed object. 

ii. Enchiridion Indulgentiarum, the official collection of indulg- 
enced prayers and practices of which the last edition appeared 
in 1952, contains some plenary indulgences of this deferred kind 
which do not require the intervention of a priest except in ob- 
serving the accustomed condition of receiving the sacraments: 
n. 638, willing acceptance of death at the hand of God; n. 452, 
the invocation Angele Dei, etc., frequently recited during life; 
n. 332, the Salve Regina often recited; many others could be 
indicated. 

iii. If it is asked what purpose is served by multiplying a 
concession which, in any case, can only be gained once, the 
reply usually given is that one thereby has greater assurance of 
obtaining a plenary indulgence at the hour of death, since the 
conditions have to be verified in each instance, and if they are 
perhaps inadvertently not observed in one type of indulgence 
they will very likely be observed properly in one of the other 
types. Moreover it is not to be assumed that the faithful will all 
set about obtaining this title to a plenary indulgence by observ- 
ing all the conditions attached to every prayer or pious practice 
to which the concession has been attached. The idea of multi- 
plying the various channels seems to be to offer the faithful a 
choice; each will select according to his devotional taste and 
circumstances one or other of those offered. 


Omission OF ‘‘PAx’’ Durinc ‘*‘TRIDUUM’’ 


Why is the Pax omitted in the restored rite of the Paschal 
Vigil, an occasion when, it would appear, the ceremony of 
exchanging the kiss of peace is eminently suitable? (X.) 

1 Heylen, De Indulgentiis, p. 276. 
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REPLY 


i. It is omitted in the recently restored rite because, apart 
from the additional features contained therein, the Mass 
remains substantially that of the Roman Missal. The above 
question could be seeking the reason for its omission in the 
Roman Missal, or it could contain the suggestion that, amongst 
the rites restored, it would be fitting to depart from the direc- 
tions of the Roman Missal and restore the Pax during the 
Masses on Holy Thursday and Easter Eve, as it is given through- 
out the year during all solemn Masses except Requiems. The 
latter suggestion has found much favour amongst liturgical 
writers commenting on the restored rite,} and quite possibly it 
may be adopted when the experimental stage of this rite is 
completed. 

ii. The reason for its omission in the Roman Missal for 
centuries was explained on mystical grounds by mediaeval 
writers, and this is still repeated by many modern scholars. 
“Cur vero non datur pax in Feria Quinta Coena Domini audi- 
endum est ab Alcuino in libro qui De Coena Domini inscribitur : 
‘A pacis osculo sive salutatione (hac die) abstinetur, non quod 
malum sit, ubi ex caritate profertur, sed ad evitandam saluta- 
tionem pestiferam, qualem Judas proditor exercuit. ...’ In 
Sabbato Sancto autem non danda est pax quia adhuc perseverat 
memoria osculi Judae proditoris, sive quia Christus Dominus 
nondum pacem dederat Discipulis suis.’”* 

ili. Mystical reasons, though always to be encouraged as 
assisting devotion, are not always the most convincing explana- 
tion of ancient ecclesiastical practices in the rites of the Mass. 
The true historical reason appears to be that during this rite the 
Pax had already been given in the early Roman Church: to 
reconciled penitents on Holy Thursday and to neophytes on 
Easter Eve; there was no reason to repeat it and every reason 
to omit it during the Mass.® 

iv. Some think that if the Pax is restored on these two days 


1 Ephemerides Liturgicae, 1952, p. 136. 
*Op cit., 1925, p. 84; Crogaert, Les Rites... de la Messe, III, p. 299. 
* Hebert, Le Missel Romain, p. 281. 
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it would be more in accordance with the practice of the primi- 
tive Church in Rome to place it somewhere before the Canon 
rather than at the end. The letter of Innocent I (401-417) to 
Decentius, an important liturgical document, appears to be the 
first definite mention of its position at the end, a practice which 
is at variance with most other ancient rites.! 


EucHARISTIC Fast Time LIMIT 


May one take the time limit both for priests celebrating and 
for the faithful communicating as measuring from the moment 
of receiving the Holy Eucharist? If not, why has the Holy See 
determined one time limit for priests celebrating and a different 
one for communicating more laicorum? (S.) 


REPLY 


The reader is referred to the documents containing the new 
law on the subject, printed in this Review, March 1953, p. 169, 
in which it is apparent that the terminus ad quem in determining, 
for example, the one-hour limit during which a non-alcoholic 
drink is permitted, is for the laity the time of communicating 
and for priests the beginning of Mass, and commentators have 
pointed out this difference in the rules.? No intrinsic reason is 
easily discernible for this difference in calculating the time, and 
one can only say that this is so because it is the will of the 
legislator. There is another difference in the rules: the laity 
must consult a confessor whereas the clergy are not bound to do 
so. Inasmuch as the whole constitution of the Church supposes 
a clear distinction between clergy and laity, these little differ- 
ences may serve, perhaps, to underline the distinction. 


1Cf., Theological Studies, 1948, p. 4, for a nice edition of this document, with a 
translation and commentary. 


2 L’Ami du Clergé, 1953, p. 207, 0. 7. 
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FixED PoRTABLE ALTAR 





What formula is to be used in consecrating an altar made of 
wood except for the mensa, which is the length of the wooden 
structure and permanently fixed thereto? (L.) 


REPLY 






S.R.C., 21 August 1950; Monitor Ecclesiasticus, 1952, p. 451: 
Utrum liceat formula breviore uti in consecratione altarium 
quae fixo modo connectuntur cum stipitibus sed quorum conse- 
cratio separatim fiat a stipitibus? Resp. Nihil impedit altare 
portatile posse componi quasi esset fixum. Altare consecratum 
in casu, licet materialiter fixum, est liturgice portatile seu 
mobile, ideoque potest quin amittat consecrationem transferri 
et separari a stipitibus. 

The reply supports the accepted principles about fixed and 
portable altars. The fixed altar is consecrated with a long rite 
in the pontifical, and the supports of the mensa are consecrated 
with it, the idea being that the altar forms one entity with the 
church. The consecration of this kind of altar is lost if, for any 
reason, the mensa is separated from the supports (stipes). The 
portable altar, on the other hand, is consecrated with a simpler 
rite, and by indult even this is abbreviated, both forms being 
found in the modern editions of the pontifical. The usual type of 
portable altar consists of a small stone about twelve inches 
square, or even less, which is placed on any convenient support 
when carried about by priests, such as army chaplains, who 
enjoy the faculty. In churches, however, one often sees an im- 
posing structure of stone or wood, having all the appearance ofa 
liturgical fixed altar, which on examination is found to be 
liturgically portable, because the stone alone is consecrated. 
This is evident when the small square stone is inserted into the 
wooden structure and can easily be removed. But even though it 
is permanently fixed and cannot easily be removed, an altar of this 
type is liturgically portable, no matter what the size of the stone 
or the permanence of its attachment to the rest of the structure. 
E. J. M. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Godfrey Goodman, Bishop of Gloucester, 1583-1656. By Geoffrey 
Soden. (S.P.C.K. for the Church Historical Society. 425.) 


THosE who know Dr Gordon Albion’s important work, Charles I and 
the Court of Rome, will turn hopefully to this full, learned and well- 
written biography of a singularly interesting figure. The work does 
more than enlarge our knowledge of the Anglican clergy in the 
reign of Charles I; it provides a survey of religious thought and 
practice in England (other than Catholic) during the first half of 
the seventeenth century, for Goodman’s career began under James I. 
His weaknesses of character and judgement and his consequent diffi- 
culties are very sympathetically related, and his story is more illu- 
minating than that of more successful men. He did not hold a 
position of the first rank, like Laud or Williams, nor was he repre- 
sentative, like Mountague or Wren. According to Antony Wood he 
was ‘‘a harmless man, hurtful to none but himself and as hospitable 
as charitable”. Among a crowd of climbers and careerists he was as 
completely free from self-seeking as from simony or avarice and, 
like many another, he paid more for his mistakes than for his faults. 
But he is unique, not in being free from the dominant vices of the 
world he belonged to, but because it has always been believed that 
as a bishop of the Church of England he nevertheless died in 
communion with the Holy See. 

Fuller wrote in his Worthies (1662) that Goodman had “‘died a 
professed Romanist as appeareth by his will”. Wood said that 
“before he died some years he was reconciled to the Church of Rome 
chiefly by the persuasion of Sancta Clara” and Wood’s informant 
was the Friar himself. Cardinal Barberini indeed credited Father 
Franciscus with “inventions”, but there is also the well-known state- 
ment of Panzani that on every occasion Goodman defended the 
Catholics in Parliament, said the Divine Office according to the 
Roman Breviary, and moreover that Father Francis, “his greatest 
friend’, related that “this Bishop wanted to have an Italian priest in 
the house and wished to hear Mass daily”. However, the fount of the 
stream of testimony is the passage in the will where Goodman says: 
‘And here I do profess that as I have lived so I die most constant 
in all the articles of our Christian Faith and in all the Doctrine of 
God’s Holy Catholick and Apostolick Church, whereof I do ack- 
nowledge the Church of Rome to be the Mother Church; and I do 
verily believe that no other Church hath any Salvation in it but only 
so far as it concurs with the Faith of the Church of Rome.” Hence 
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the statement of Samuel Rawson Gardiner, copied and repeated 
everywhere, that Goodman retained his bishopric in spite of his 
conversion to the Roman Church. 

Mr Soden, whose approach is highly sympathetic both to Good- 
man and to all that Goodman believed in, argues that the bishop’s 
last words, ‘‘construed in their plain grammatical meaning”, do not 
bear that interpretation, and the whole contents of the book support 
his argument. Goodman was in fact “most constant” in maintaining 
that he held ‘“‘the Catholike faith”. ‘““The Church of Rome was a 
true, visible Church that had never erred in fundamentalls”. “In 
many things,”’ said he, “‘the religion of England is more remiss than 
that of Rome, but Catholike it is”. To assess the exact position of 
some of those men is difficult, for Mountague, who professed “‘to 
stand in the gap against puritanism and popery”, also told Panzani 
that he was ready to kiss the feet of Peter and to acknowledge a 
spiritual primacy ; and Bramhall, who said: ‘‘Our religion and theirs 
is the same”’, also said : “Our great controversy about papal power is 
not a question of faith but of interest and profit, not with the Church 
of Rome but with the Court of Rome.” Clearly Goodman went fur- 
ther than the others, but not quite all the way. He detested Eras- 
tianism and was very cool about the Royal Supremacy which ex- 
plains at once why he was hated by Laud and distrusted by Charles I. 
His repeated application for leave to travel abroad was always 
refused, and the motive was an evident belief that if he did go abroad 
he would speedily prove to be the converse of De Dominis. Goodman 
had, in fact, “‘a life-long nostalgia for the countries where the con- 
tinuity of Catholic civilization had not been cut by the Reforma- 
tion” and most readers will readily concur with Mr. Soden’s opinion. 

The biographer’s conclusion on this matter is that a man so 
notoriously incapable of diplomacy or dissimulation could not, and 
need not, have become secretly what he was never tired of proclaim- 
ing himself overtly. He had never doubted that he was a Catholic. 
He had never doubted the validity of his Orders. If he did want a 
priest in his house it was much more likely to have been for con- 
fession, because he must have believed that he could say Mass for 
himself. 

Laud, who had never missed a chance of thwarting and humilia- 
ting him, took action against him for refusing to subscribe to the 
Canons of 1640, a fact which actually brought Goodman some brief 
popularity with the revolutionary majority in Parliament and in 
London. Before long Goodman shared all the tribulations of his 
colleagues under the Long Parliament. In 1642 he was in the 
Tower. He was fined and plundered, and though he had large private 
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means he became seriously impoverished. During the Civil War he 
was “forced to flee” to ‘a poor mountain cottage” in Wales, and 
eventually he was obliged to petition the Parliament for some 
assistance. 

Mr Soden gives a full and careful account of Goodman’s writings. 
One remark might well be commended to present-day planners: “If 
Paradise were to be replanted on earth, God had never expelled 
men [from] Paradise.” Besides the light thrown upon the Laudian 
system, upon pluralism and on the methods or accidents of eccle- 
siastical preferment, there is also, in the chapters dealing with the 
events of 1640 and 1641, a very clear picture of the campaign to 
extirpate prelacy and then to subvert the ancient monarchy of 
England and replace it by Calvinist republicanism. And there are 
various interesting sidelights. Blessed John Goodman, the martyr, 
who was always said to be ““Goodman’s Jesuit brother’’, was in fact 
his cousin and a secular priest. Antony Kitchin, bishop of Llandaff, 
succeeded in keeping his diocese a little oasis of Catholicism while he 
lived. He is said to have celebrated Mass daily till his death in 1563, 
to have ordained according to the Roman Pontifical and to have 
ignored the Elizabethan settlement altogether. De Dominis was 
hardly ever employed as a consecrator, despite his Roman Orders, 
because it was not to be taken that the Anglican episcopate doubted 
their own powers and relied upon him. Between 1651 and 1660 the 
timidity of the Anglican bishops was such that they nearly allowed 
their own succession to fail for want of fresh consecrations. 

The volume is richly annotated and documented, with an ex- 
cellent bibliography, and it is beautifully produced. 


The Trial of Oliver Plunkett. By Alice Curtayne. (Sheed & Ward. 
16s. net.) 


BuessEp Oliver Plunkett was arrested in Dublin on 6 December 
1679, on a charge of having conspired to bring a French army into 
Ireland ; this was the Irish branch of Titus Oates’ Popish Plot story. 
After a Grand Jury in London had thrown out a “bill” against 
him his accusers, coached by Shaftesbury, returned to Dublin with 
an improved story. The accused was thereupon sent to Dundalk to 
be tried, but the trial collapsed because the witnesses, known there 
as criminals, dared not appear against him. After collecting—need- 
lessly—some thirty witnesses at his own expense, the archbishop was 
sent back to Dublin and there imprisoned. Eventually, in October 
1680, he was transferred to London. He spent six months in New- 
gate, in close confinement, unable to prepare any kind of defence 
and entirely without the means of bringing his witnesses over to 
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London. On 3 May 1681, he was brought up in the King’s Bench 
and charged with high treason. Thirty-five days’ adjournment 
allowed him proved entirely insufficient ; the legal officials in Dublin 
refused to supply copies of his documents and, when some of his 
witnesses were ready to start, they were delayed by contrary winds. 
Further adjournment was refused and the trial opened on 8 June 
1681. When the stream of perjury had run dry and counsels’ speeches 
against him were finished, the jury promptly found him guilty. The 
Lord Chief Justice, delivering sentence, told the prisoner that ‘‘his 
was treason of the highest nature . . . for the bottom of his treason 
was the setting up of his false religion . . . for no greater crime could 
be committed against God than the propagation of that religion”. 

All this closely resembles the trials of the English martyrs, but 
there was in this case a specifically Irish background. There had 
been a state of chronic confusion bordering upon anarchy in Ireland 
for nearly a century owing to the confiscations and “‘plantations”’. 
The dispossessed people, almost destitute, living virtually as bandits, 
made ordered life almost impossible for the others, including the 
clergy. Of these many, naturally, were in sympathy with the 
“Rapparees”, who were their own kinsmen, and prominent among 
these vagrant and disorderly clergy were many friars. These men 
were in conflict with the bishops and particularly with the Arch- 
bishop of Armagh who had sought to restrain the disorders. Out of 
this underworld of suspended and discredited priests came the per- 
jured witnesses, animated by intense personal hostility as well as by 
the hope of gain. It had been one of Titus Oates’ fantasies that “‘four 
Irish ruffians” had crossed over to murder the King; unhappily, 
four Irish ruffians did in fact go over to swear away the life of their 
Primate. 

These and some other matters could very well have been set 
forth by Miss Curtayne in the earlier portion of her book, before 
commencing the transcript of the verbatim report of the trial. The 
reader, thus prepared, could then have followed the lengthy report 
with understanding and without distraction, aided by a few cross- 
headings and by the insertion, where necessary, of explanatory para- 
graphs. Additional information, such as the biographies of the wit- 
nesses, could have been conveniently placed in appendices. Had this 
been done, the interesting material here assembled would have been 
used to much greater advantage. 

As it is, the account of the trial is incessantly interrupted by 
digressions, some of them several pages in length. Almost at the out- 
set the story is broken off to bring in the case of Langhorne and the 
Five Jesuits. Soon there is a digression about the behaviour of the 
Vol. xxxviii 2N 
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London populace. Then, more previous history. Chapter V is entirely 
about the Rapparees. Before long, there is a whole page about the 
administration of Confirmation in the wilder parts of Ireland. The 
next interruption of the narrative is about the dissension of the Fran- 
ciscans and the Dominicans; then five pages about that unhappy 
man, Edmund Murphy. The trial narrative thus lies in fragments 
between all these digressions. To this confused and confusing treat- 
ment of the material the writer adds comments which are of very 
little assistance, some of them definitely misleading. On page 39 the 
reader is told that Jeffreys is one of the Counsel for the Crown; on 
page 85 he is, though a Crown prosecutor, ‘‘a member of the Bench” ; 
on page 174 his speech is described as ‘‘a summing-up” and “‘a direc- 
tion to the jury to bring in a verdict of guilty”. Nor is this all. The 
author unwisely attempts to heighten the interest by adopting the 
tone of an eye-witness. Thus, Jeffreys “‘sits back in triumph” ; but 
he “glares”? when Sir Robert Sawyer intervenes again; the judges 
“look benignly at the witness [F. MacMoyer] as he steps down”; 
‘the Bench exchange glances” ; again, Jeffreys “‘roars”’ ; at one point 
the judges “relapse into judicial attitudes with an air of Homeric 
patience”. 

The case of the informer, Fitzharris, is brought in, though there 
was no real connexion with that of Blessed Oliver, merely because 
Fitzharris suffered death at the same time and place, and here 
again the handling is inadequate, the matter of impeachment—on 
the author’s own admission—not being clearly understood. At the 
end of the book the reader is told for the first time that the Old Style 
dates have been used throughout (thus the date of the martyrdom is 
given as 1 July 1681) and that “according to recent authoritative 
writers” the multiple of fifteen has been used to give approximate 
money values in present-day currency, whereas that was the figure 
used forty or fifty years ago. The intrinsic interest, however, of so 
much detailed information will be deemed to atone for any defects 
of presentation. 

The volume appears to be entirely free from misprints and very 
well produced, although there is no index. 

5. J. 


The Wisdom of Faith. An Introduction to Theology. By Mgr Charles 
Journet. Translated by R. F. Smith, S.J. Pp. xvi + 225. (The 
Newman Press. $4.25.) 


Tuis is not an outline of theology for beginners, but an introduction 
in the stricter sense of the word. It gives an analysis of the nature of 
theology, and discusses the precise function and method of its 
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different branches. The book opens with a brief treatment of mys- 
tical knowledge and its relationship to discursive forms of expression. 
Two further preliminary chapters follow: the first on the use of con- 
cepts in theology, and the second on supernatural rhetoric or Chris- 
tian teaching in an unscientific state. Having in this way cleared the 
ground, Monsignor Journet goes on to tackle the central subject of 
his work. Two chapters are devoted to doctrinal or speculative 
theology, and two to historical or positive theology. A glance “‘be- 
neath theology” to philosophy and a consideration of the structure 
of Christian knowledge in its different degrees conclude the expo- 
sition. 

Those who are acquainted with the author’s other writings will 
not need to be told that this book is the fruit of original and personal 
thought. Although this can be said of the whole work, on this occa- 
sion the publisher’s blurb is accurate in singling out his handling of 
historical theology as by far the most important feature of the book. 
For the author, historical theology is a theology of the history of sal- 
vation ; it examines the unfolding in time of the kingdom of God, 
and seeks with reason enlightened by faith the ultimate explanations 
and intelligibility of Christian truths considered in their historical or 
genetic order. In other words its aim and ambition is to rewrite The 
City of God. Doctrinal theology seeks to manifest the internal or con- 
stitutive order of revealed mysteries ; historical theology explores the 
meaning and successive order of their impact on and their incarna- 
tion in time. He carefully distinguishes this part of theology from the 
investigation of the documents of revelation that is made with a view 
to the bringing of their content into the doctrinal synthesis. This is 
what is normally called positive theology, but the author regards it 
as belonging to doctrinal theology; it constitutes its preliminary 
“topological” inquiry. Also distinct from historical theology are the 
positive religious sciences, both historical and exegetical, which 
serve it as auxiliaries. 

Much has been written in recent years on the nature of positive 
theology. The author’s contribution to the discussion presents the 
question in an unusual way. His identification of positive or histor- 
ical theology with a theology of the history of salvation is not 
properly an analysis of theology as it now exists; he admits that such 
a theology “‘has not yet been founded”. It is a theoretical investiga- 
tion of the possibilities of the science, and an invitation to theo- 
logians to bring about their fulfilment. The opening up of these new 
problems gives no small value to the work. On the other hand, this 
examination of a new field of study has the result of making less 
detailed and profound the exposition of what is ordinarily termed 
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positive theology. Although some useful remarks are made, more 
attention to it would have been welcome. Again the treatment of 
Scriptural exegesis and its function cannot be considered satis- 
factory. 

There has been space to comment on only one section of this 
book. It may be added that the whole gives a survey of the subject 
that one is glad to possess. The author’s style calls for leisurely and 
reflective reading, but this is a mark of distinction not a fault, and 


one does not begrudge the effort. He has been competently served 
by his translator. 


How to Study : being the letter of St Thomas Aquinas to Brother Fohn ‘‘De 
modo studendi”’. Latin text with translation and exposition by 
Victor White, O.P. Pp. 44. (Blackfriars. 15. 6d.) 


Tuis is the fourth edition in pamphlet form of the lecture delivered 
by Father White to the Dominicans of Oxford to inaugurate the 
studies for the year 1944-5. The text of the De modo studendi with 
translation needs less than three pages; the rest of the little booklet 
contains a profound commentary on it. The pithy character of the 
letter enables Father White to use it as a framework around which 
to build an expositicn of St Thomas’s attitude to study; and to do 
this, he draws his materials from many other passages of the saint’s 
writings. 

The title at first suggests that we are to be given a methodology 
of study. This is not so; for the approach is on a much deeper level. 
It is the fundamental constituents and principles of our attitude to 
study that are dealt with. The concern is with the essential charac- 
teristics of true study, and with its relationship to other aspects of 
man’s life. The work leaves one with admiration for the balanced 
humanity of St Thomas and gratitude for the faithful insight of his 
disciple. 

It is tempting to quote some of the more telling passages, but the 
task of selection from so much that is valuable is too difficult. Surely, 
however, it is not too much to hope that many students will spare 
the one and sixpence to obtain such wise counsel. 


St Paul’s Gospel. By R. A. Knox. Pp. 103. (Sheed & Ward. 7s. 6d.) 


SuicuT though it is, this book ranks high in the extensive biblio- 
graphy of the author. It gives the text ofa series of Lenten Confer- 
ences, preached in Westminster Cathedral in 1950. They were pub- 
lished in a shilling pamphlet by the Catholic Truth Society, and now 
have been more permanently recorded in this volume. There is 
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always an instinctive reaction to any rise in price, but here the 
change of format quite justifies the increase. 

These conferences on St Paul give an insight into his thought 
that would not be gained from many lengthier studies. They mani- 
fest a deep personal knowledge of the thought of the Apostle that 
goes beyond book-learning, and is able to communicate to others 
the fresh perceptions of a direct familiarity. May the author be led 
to give us many another study of this kind. 


The Belief of Catholics. By R. A. Knox. Pp. x + 214. (Sheed & Ward. 
10s. 6d.) 


THERE must be few readers of these pages who are unfamiliar with 
this book, now made again available in a fourth edition. First pub- 
lished in 1927, it has retained all its attraction and usefulness as an 
apologetic of Catholicism. The work well deserves its success. Mon- 
signor Knox follows the traditional line of defence, but his distinc- 
tive handling of the familiar arguments has the interest that belongs 
to personal and original reflexion. His survey also is wide enough to 
include other points, doctrinal and practical, which are very rele- 
vant to a constructive apologetic, though often lacking in the 
standard studies. The book is as serviceable as a manual, and has 
the freshness of a new statement. 

It may seem ungrateful to find fault, but there are some slight 
flaws that might be removed. Luke xxii, 32, records that Christ 
prayed that Peter’s faith fail not. The quotation of the text on page 
132 wrongly has strength. The variation is not great, but the verse is 
important. The belief in the permanent possibility of miracles is a 
strange definition of the note of holiness (p. 135). A too narrow 
account is given of the development of dogma; it is surely more than 
only a “‘growing rigidity of doctrinal definition” (p. 140). The state- 
ment (p. 158) of the effects of the Fall and the purpose of the Re- 
demption is very unsatisfactory. Rightly or wrongly, the strong 
impression is received that Redemption only made an already avail- 
able salvation easier of attainment. 

These criticisms are only offered in the realization that this valu- 
able work will still be in popular demand long after the present 
elegantly produced edition has been exhausted. 

C. D. 
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Psychiatry and Catholicism. By Rev. J. H. Vanderveldt, O.F.M., and 
R. P. Odenwald, M.D. Pp. 433. (McGraw-Hill Book Co. $6.) 


Vie Chrétienne et Problémes de la Sexualité. Par Marc Oraison. Pp. 299. 
(Lethielleux.) 


Art the time of writing this review there appeared in the daily Press 
two statements made by qualified observers on the subject matter 
of these two books. A judge stated that he doubted very much 
whether there is anything in this psychiatry business, and a doctor, 
chairman of the Mental After Care Association, gave his view that 
“Psychiatry is in the doldrums now, and the psychiatrist is nothing 
but an idiotic figure of fun’’. On the other hand, at about the same 
time, the Holy Father received in audience and addressed a meeting 
of Catholic psychiatrists, and, whilst warning them against certain 
excesses in the practice of their profession, must have quite clearly 
believed that their activities were, or could be, of the highest value. 

Probably the average well-informed priest who reads this journal 
shares the judge’s view of the matter: like your reviewer, he knows 
little about the theory and practice of psychiatry and, for the time 
being, he is doubtful about its value. If he is doubtful it means that 
he is withholding assent either for or against, until such time as the 
accumulation of evidence moves him in one direction or the other. 
It is the purpose of both books mentioned above to offer evidence 
and arguments in favour of psychiatry and its modern exponents, 
and since at many points theological principles and Catholic con- 
fessional practice meet the theories and practice of psychiatry on 
more or less common ground, an exposition of the subject must needs 
be presented by writers skilled in both sciences. This is achieved in 
the American publication by a double authorship, and in the French 
book by the distinguished author being a doctor both of theology 
and medicine. The first book covers the whole field of inquiry, 
whereas the second is limited to the important area of sex, and is far 
more original and indeed venturesome in the conclusions presented. 
Vanderveldt and Odenwald in their conservative presentation of the 
subject are fortified by a commendatory preface written by the Arch- 
bishop of Washington. Dr Oraison’s work is introduced by Father 
Tesson, S.J., a professor of the theological faculty of the Paris Institut 
Catholique ; the remarks which follow are chiefly concerned with this 
French work. 

Venturesome though the book is in many respects, it seems to us 
that studies of this kind which set out to integrate, as it were, scien- 
tific and theological truth, should always be welcomed, and we 
deprecate an attitude of adverse criticism directed against a new 
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outlook solely because it is new and at variance with our accepted 
tenets. Recollection of the occasions in the past, from Galileo on- 
wards, when theologians have been far too hasty in their rejection of 
newly ascertained scientific truth, makes one extremely loth to dis- 
courage, and far more loth to condemn, such new lines of research, 
especially when presented, as Dr Oraison’s book is presented, for the 
consideration of experts. 

What then are the features in his work which appear to be at 
variance with our accepted outlook? Amongst many minor points 
there is one standing out rather prominently which, if it is the true 
doctrine, will mean a profound change of emphasis in confessional 
practice. It is the view expressed on page 63, and reduced to practice 
in certain examples discussed later: “le peché mortel formel con- 
crétement commis par un individu concret est un événement rare’’. 
It is a conclusion reached on psychological grounds, chiefly with 
regard to sexual sin, which is made to agree with theological prin- 
ciples by heavily underlining the doctrine that full consent is required 
for mortal sin : we have been explaining for centuries that the passion 
element may lessen and even destroy the human character of an 
action. It is the practical application of this part of Dr Oraison’s 
teaching which many will find a little disturbing. A young man of 
twenty-one addicted to solitary vice is recommended by Dr Oraison 
to confess less frequently, but to communicate more frequently: the 
existing practice, on the contrary, is for the confessor to recommend 
more frequent confession in such cases, and to insist on the obser- 
vance of the law, well understood by everyone, which requires con- 
fession before communion when such acts have been committed with 
knowledge and advertence. How, we ask, can Dr Oraison or anyone 
else say with any degree of confidence that it is not a mortal sin 
owing to lack of full consent? This can be known only to God. The 
learned author will forgive us if, owing to our ignorance of psychia- 
try, his exposition has been misunderstood, and we fully appreciate 
his insistence on the penitent retracting and freeing himself from 
the habit, for the attitude of laissez faire is mortally sinful even if the 
individual acts are not. No instructed confessor needs informing 
that passion and habit may deprive any one of these acts of its 
grievous character, but he cannot confidently declare this to be so 
in any instance; therefore, as it seems to us, he is not permitted by 
implication to tell the penitent that he has not committed a grave 
sin. Nor can he say with any assurance that mortal sin is a rare 
event. ‘Omnis quaestio” writes St Thomas in Quodlibet IX, art. 15, 
“fn quo de peccato mortali quaeritur, nisi expresse veritas habeatur, 
periculose determinatur.” 
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Nisi expresse veritas habeatur. . . . It is reasonable to ask whether 
the theory of psychiatry expounded by Dr Oraison is true. Un- 
happily, as everyone knows, the path followed by the exponents of 
this subject is littered with discarded theories, and divergence may 
be seen even in these two books: Dr Oraison favours Freud whereas 
the American writers are all for Jung. Whilst welcoming, as we have 
stated, researches by Catholics on the subject, we would also wel- 
come a simplification of the terms used, and the expression of their 
conclusions in language which is less portentous and esoteric. But 
this may not be possible, and the psychiatrist not unreasonably may 
expect students to get accustomed to the terms used. 


The Metaphysical and Psychological Principles of Love. By Michael 
Joseph Faraon, O.P. Pp. 91. (Wm. C. Brown, Dubuque, Iowa. 
No price given.) 

Apart from a few modern writings, and notably Father D’Arcy’s 
The Mind and Heart of Love, the author relies, with true Dominican 
loyalty, on St Thomas and the principal commentators for his ex- 
position. Abundant extracts in their Latin original appear in the 
footnotes, the English text itself being quite often a literal transla- 
tion. This is not to say that the author is unconcerned with modern 
deviations from the true doctrine, and content with an exposition of 
St Thomas; for it is evident from the first page that the work is 
designed, by a patient metaphysical explanation, to combat existen- 
tialism and other contemporary theories which are at variance with 
his thesis. This is that the affective processes in a human being entail 
inclination to an object as their goal and purpose. Man’s being is a 
participation : he is what he is because of some Being outside himself, 
and hence arises his inclination towards the good and the beautiful. 
The unfolding of this thesis requires a true estimate of the relation 
between self-love and love of others, the dependence of love on know- 
ledge, the share of suffering in love, and of course the position of sex 
in the analysis of the whole concept. Many portions of the book will 
be read more easily by those who are familiar with the Latin idiom, 
as the statement for example: “The metaphorical notion, by which 
the end or good is truly said to cause, is nothing else than the primary 
modification in the appetite (prima immutatio appetitus) by the 
object, under the aspect in which this modification depends passively 
on the object, and not as it is actively elicited by the will.” Provided 
the reader is not unduly discouraged by such passages the study of 
this book will greatly clarify and co-ordinate his existing notions on 
the subject. 


E. J. M. 
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The Letters of St Bernard of Clairvaux. Newly translated by Bruno 
Scott James. Pp. xx + 530. (Burns Oates. 42s.) 


“Books,” wrote Milton, “‘are not absolutely dead things, but do con- 
tain a potency of life in them to be as active as that soul was whose 
progeny they are; nay they do preserve as in a vial the purest 
efficacy and extraction of that living intellect that bred them.” St 
Bernard is a very typical example of the truth of this statement; as 
Father James says, “his doctrine, his writings, his example are as 
fresh and valid today as they were eight hundred years ago”. He 
was not a thinker like St Anselm; but he gathered to himself and 
transmitted in a pure and perennial form all the piety of his age, and 
he initiated the mediaeval movement of tender devotion to Christ, 
His Mother and the saints which has been an abiding influence in 
the Church. 

But if St Bernard’s books reveal him, his letters do so even more. 
It is the speciality of letters to be revealing. Written spontaneously 
and according to need and mood, they come straight from the mind 
and heart of the writer. As you peruse the 400 odd letters which 
make up the present book (not a few of considerable length and 
some not unexpectedly dull), St Bernard comes alive. He is no 
plaster saint; no supernatural robot, as some hagiographers (and 
second nocturns) have made saints to be. He is a man of flesh and 
blood, in many ways very like St Paul: a mixture of fire and gentle- 
ness, not always discreet, not suffering fools gladly, overshadowed at 
times by despondency, generous, large-hearted, and possessing a 
genius for friendship. 

St Bernard was perhaps the most powerful figure of his epoch. 
There was no major event in which he was not engaged. Popes, 
bishops, emperors, kings all felt his influence; all sought his advice 
or were given it unsought and sometimes very forthrightly. Then 
there was his Order, spreading with amazing rapidity and depend- 
ing on his guidance, courage and judgement. Lastly, there were the 
ordinary men and women who needed him and never appealed to 
him in vain. It was tragic that he should die under a cloud. The 
failure of the Second Crusade, which he had preached under obedi- 
ence to his former disciple, the Cistercian Pope Eugenius III, was no 
fault of his, but he was in the general opinion held responsible. 

It is matter for amazement how St Bernard found the strength 
(he was constantly ailing) and the time for all that he thought about, 
wrote about and accomplished. The secret lies partly in his great 
natural gifts of administration and his inherited status as a noble- 
man of Burgundy which facilitated his contacts with the great and 
powerful. But it lies mainly in his supernatural stature. He is one of 
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the world’s great contemplatives, and mystical prayer can give a 
man, as the instrument of the Holy Ghost, a superhuman energy, 
concentration and resourcefulness. 

This book is a magnificent tribute to the Saint on the eighth cen- 
tenary of his death. For three years Father James has spared no 
pains in its preparation. The introduction, explanatory paragraphs 
to the letters and footnotes are accurate and informative. As for the 
translation, it is all that a translation should be. It is excellent 
English, and yet it catches the mood of the original. St Bernard is 
not easy on the translator ; the climate of his mind is neither modern 
nor English. In considering his task, Father James decided to try 
and steer a middle course between inappropriate modernity on the 
one hand and an artificial archaism on the other. He has distinctly 
succeeded. 


The Further Journey. By Rosalind Murray. Pp. ix + 197. (The Har- 
vill Press. 125. 6d.) 


In The Good Pagan’s Failure, written some seven years after her con- 
version, Rosalind Murray described her attitude as a newcomer to 
the Church. Having until then had few contacts with Catholics, and 
strongly influenced still by the classical humanist culture of her 
home, she was painfully conscious of the uncongenial climate of the 


Faith. This implied no lack of profound conviction of the truth of 
the Faith; and the theme of her book was that the world of her 
childhood was dead; agnostic humanism had not the vitality to 
withstand the rough onslaught of modern revolutionary ideas. 
But, although his creed was destroyed, the Pagan still hung back 
from the only alternative, the Church, through many deep-rooted 
and, to him, insoluble objections. It is the purpose of Miss Murray’s 
new book to meet those objections in the light of the deeper know- 
ledge and clearer understanding that much closer contact with her 
Catholic co-religionists and her own thinking-out of problems have 
brought her. In a sense, then, her book is autobiographical ; its point 
of view is necessarily limited by the kind of opposition she is facing. 
She underlines the essential difference between the Pagan and 
Christian standards of value. Fifth-century Athens, as described in 
the famous Funeral Oration of Pericles, and Israel ‘‘represent’’, she 
writes, “‘in their pure forms the archetypes of the two rival principles 
of law which we are up against today” : on the one hand, common 
consent as an ultimate standard, human welfare conceived as an end 
in itself, as self-sufficient, and a selected society of free men on whom 
the public good depends; and on the other, the word of God, the 
Will of God and the utter dependence of man on God’s Will. 
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Briefly, the Pagan substitutes for God an élite among men and 


. makes them the measure of all things. 


Miss Murray sets out the great truths which Catholicism offers 
to the Pagan: the Incarnation, the supernatural order and grace, 
the ‘‘baptism”’ of the material, the Eternal working in and through 
time, the integrity that comes to man when the whole of his natural 
activity is subsumed under, and animated by the supernatural. 
Briefly, the Faith fuses Israel and Athens ; it is the completion of 
both in one synthesis. 

Nothing that is good in Paganism is jettisoned in Christianity ; 
but there is a change of approach to life, an elevation and an inte- 
gration of man. Paganism, rejecting God, lacks an adequate expla- 
nation of virtuous living and thus fails to make any appeal to the 
majority of men. Miss Murray ends her book with some glowing 
words on the virtue of charity. She considers that once the humanist 
Pagan rightly understands this virtue, he will cease to be scandalized 
by the multitude of ‘good’? Catholics who are earnest in worship 
and in receiving the sacraments but whose life has not the corres- 
ponding standard of virtue. 

Miss Murray writes with the distinction which befits a classicist. 
Her richly thoughtful book exercises the reader and stimulates his 
interest in the problems of a certain class of intellectual Englishmen. 
But he may experience some difficulty in entering fully into the 
minds she has in view. Their ideas belong to the departed world of 
late Victorian and Edwardian prosperity. 


Bede Jarrett. By Kenneth Wykeham-George, O.P., and Gervase 
Mathew, O.P. Pp. viii + 168. (London: Blackfriars Publica- 
tions. 125. 6d.) 


PROVINCIAL four times, almost elected General, rebuilder of his 
Order in England and abroad, reputed the finest preacher of his day 
in this country, historical scholar, director of souls—Father Bede 
Jarrett was beyond doubt a man of many parts, and England was 
much the poorer when he died, worn out, at the early age of fifty- 
two. Thirty years ago nothing less than a large two-volume biog- 
raphy would have been considered adequate to a life so many- 
sided. But though we should like to know more of Father Bede’s 
undertakings, even the unsuccessful ones which never damped his 
spirit, the value of this sketch is that the man is not lost in his 
achievements. Father Bede is here a living figure with his attractive 
personality and his genius for friendship, his varied interests, and 
above all his utter self-dedication to work for God. His two devoted 
disciples who have collaborated in this portrait have done a service 
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to the memory of their subject and to all who knew him personally 
or through his many publications. That they have let him speak for 
himself so often by quotation from his letters and writings enhances 
the richness of their portrait and ensures its objectivity. 

J. 


The Conflict between Ethics and Sociology. By the Right Reverend Simon 
Deploige. Translated by Charles C. Miltner, C.S.C. Pp. vi + 
386. (J. F. Wagner, New York; B. Herder, London. 22s. 6d.) 


Tuts work was first published in its French original in 1912 when the 
positivistic sociology of Durkheim and his disciples was in the ascen- 
dancy. Their contention that traditional ethics was outmoded and 
that morality should be founded on researches conducted according 
to the sociological method still finds some champions. Hence this 
severe and detailed critique of the founders of the sociological school 
has not lost its relevance, while Mgr Deploige’s statement of the 
scholastic position based on St Thomas still has its freshness. More- 
over, in showing that there is not necessarily any conflict at all 
between ethics and sociology, he is able to demonstrate how close 
at times the sociologists, and particularly Durkheim and Lévy-Bruhl, 
come to the Thomistic idea of the intrinsic finality of natural beings. 


Journey for Our Time. The Journals of the Marquis de Custine. 
Translated by Phyllis Penn Kohler. Pp. 240. (Arthur Barker. 
16s.) 


In 1839 the Marquis de Custine, disgusted with the aftermath of 
the French Revolution in which his father and his grandfather both 
went to the guillotine, went to Russia to fortify himself with argu- 
ments for absolute monarchy against representative government. He 
returned from Russia a “partisan of constitutions”, and wrote La 
Russie en 1839, a vivid and clear-eyed analysis of Tsarist oppression. 
This was published in 1843 and translations into many foreign lan- 
guages followed, including an English version called The Empire of 
the Czar. The Soviets came across this book and in 1930 published an 
abridged version as an indictment of the Russia of the Czar Nicholas. 
A few years later they banned it when it dawned on them that it 
might stand equally as a description of the Russia of Stalin, for as 
General Bedell Smith writes in his Introduction to the present selec- 
tion, “I could have taken many pages verbatim from his journal and, 
after substituting present-day names and dates for those of a century 
ago, have sent them to the State Department as my own official 
reports.” 
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De Custine was re-presented to the West by a selection in the 
original French made and introduced by Henri Massis in 1946. 
General Bedell Smith’s confused labelling of de Custine as a fellow- 
traveller who followed a ‘‘god that failed” is no adequate substitute 
for the valuable biographical background given by M. Massis. 

Nevertheless, this book is necessary reading for anybody who 
wishes to know more about Russia, to distinguish the Communist 
from the Russian elements in Stalinist (or Malenkovian) Russia. 
There is scarcely a page where one is not struck by the similarities 
between the tyranny of the Czars and of the Communist dictators: 
the secretiveness and the distrust of foreigners to the point of phobia, 
the rewriting of history, the conviction that sooner or later Europe 
will be delivered up as a prey to Russia. One observation, typical of 
many, may be quoted: “The thing that surprises me is not that a 
man, steeped in self-idolatry, a man ascribed as all powerful by sixty 
million men, or so-called men, undertakes and brings to conclusion 
such things ; it is that among the voices which recount these accom- 
plishments to the glory of this one man, not one separates itself from 
the chorus to protest in the name of humanity against the miracles 
of autocracy. It can be said of the Russians, great and small—they 
are intoxicated with slavery.” 

Yet the similarities are so striking that the reader may feel un- 
easy, and this on two scores. De Custine, for all his penetrating 
insight, did not foresee the immense upsurge of liberal feeling of the 
second half of the nineteenth century, still less the upheavals of the 
early days of the Revolution. The second cause for misgiving is that 
the Russian people over the last thirty-five years has suffered the 
greatest experiment in social engineering that the world has ever 
known, as well as experiencing great material progress. There were 
elements that escaped de Custine, as perhaps there are elements that 
escape the modern Western observer. But this does not prevent this 
book from making an indispensable contribution to our understand- 
ing of unchanging Russia. 

j. F. 


History oF Music IN SouND 


Vol. II. Early Medieval Music to 1300, nn. 10-19 (ten 12 in. 78 discs). 


Vol. III. Ars Nova and the Renaissance, nn. 20-31 (twelve 12 in. 78 
discs). Published by H.M.V., Hayes, Middlesex. Each disc 
gs. 114d. Handbook for each volume (70-80 pages), 10s. 6d. 

Tus important enterprise when completed will consist of ten volumes 

under the general editorship of Gerald Abrahams who supervised 
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the broadcasts in 1948, and it will correspond (as a sound supple- 
ment) to the New Oxford History of Music. The handbooks supplied 
by the Gramophone Company, of which Volumes II and III are 
edited by Dom Anselm Hughes, contain much useful information, 
the words with a translation and considerable portions of the musical 
score. Schools and Colleges which for musical illustration have had 
to rely so far on the old Columbia History of Music, or in recent times on 
the French L’ Anthologie Sonore, will now have more perfect resources, 
and the pieces provided will supplement—so far as English church 
music is concerned—those issued in the Columbia Anthologies which 
have been noticed in these pages. We have not heard the complete 
contents of these two volumes, but noticing Dom Anselm’s descrip- 
tion of the Old Hall Manuscript, the chief treasure of the library 
at St Edmund’s, as “‘one of the most famous collections of English 
fifteenth-century music”, we welcome the appearance of some recor- 
dings from this source in n. 23 (anonymous) and especially Dun- 
stable’s Veni Sancte Spiritus, n. 24. 

The samples of Gregorian issued some years ago by the monks 
of Solesmes have not yet been surpassed, but the number of recor- 
dings of plainsong from any source is relatively small, which makes 
the pieces provided in nn. 11, 12 and 13 all the more acceptable. 
They are divided about equally between the Nashdom Abbey 
Choir and that of the Brompton Oratory under the able direction 
of Henry Washington, who also conducts the Schola Polyphonica in 
nn. 23, 25, 27, 28 and 30. It is a matter of great satisfaction to find § 
that the choir of a Catholic church has so prominent a share in these 
recordings both of plainsong and of polyphonic music. Brompton 
has also given the rendering of Byzantine, Ambrosian and Mozarabic 
chant in nn. 10 and 11. 

The earlier the music the stranger it sounds to a modern ear; f 
it is also more difficult to unearth, which accounts for the delay in 
the publication of Vol. I (Ancient and Oriental). Assuming that the 
majority of our readers will be more interested in the polyphonic 
church music of Vol. III, we specially recommend Dufay, Ave Regina 
(n. 25) ; Josquin des Prez, Sanctus (n. 28); Richard Davy, Timueruat F 
valde, and Fayrfax, Magnificat (n. 29). These pieces and all those we 
have heard in this collection are well sung and sonorously recorded. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


EucHARISTIC Fast: ALCOHOL 
Tue Ciercy Review, July 1953, p. 430. 


Dr McReavy writes: 

In his reply to a question about the use of brandy as a medicine 
under the new law of the eucharistic fast E. J. M. takes it for granted 
that canon 858, §2, which makes no distinction in regard to medicines 
allowed to decumbentes, is still in force. 

I find this assumption difficult to reconcile with the general 
rule of canon 22: “‘Lex posterior, a competenti auctoritate lata, 
obrogat priori, si . . . totam de integro ordinet legis prioris ma- 
teriam.”’ If it be admitted that the papal constitution, Christus 
Dominus, was intended to regulate afresh the whole matter of the 
eucharistic fast, it would seem to follow that norm II of the consti- 
tution was meant to be a complete revision of the special law for the 
sick and infirm, hitherto contained in canon 858, 2, and therefore 
that the norm has replaced the canon. 

It is true that the canon provided only for a special category 
of infirm persons, namely, those who have been laid up for a month 
and have no certain hope of a speedy recovery, whereas the new 
law provides for the needs of all infirm persons, “‘etiamsi non decum- 
bant” ; but, after all, the wider category embraces the lesser. Hence, 
I do not see how one can invoke the maxim: “‘Generi per speciem 
derogatur,” because the apparent purpose of the new law is to 
extend to the genus, with more liberality as to frequency, but with 
less as to alcohol, what was previously granted only to a species. 

Finally, the legislator, by his complete abrogation of all existing 
| privileges and faculties whatsoever, has forcibly demonstrated his 
intention of wiping the slate clean and regulating the whole matter 
of the eucharistic fast afresh, in such manner as to provide with sub- 
stantial adequacy for all categories, “ut ubique omnes hanc disci- 
| plinam aeque riteque servent”. The possibility of future special 
privileges or dispensations is not ruled out, but, for the time being, 
the new constitution is manifestly intended to be the universal and 
comprehensive law. This being so, it is intrinsically unlikely that the 
legislator has deliberately left this one category of decumbentes outside 
the scope of the law. The conclusion is, therefore, that no one, not 
even decumbentes a mense, may take alcohol, whether as a drink or 
as a medicine, before Holy Communion. 
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INSTRUCTION IN CATECHETICS 


The Right Rev. Mgr Francis Cashman, V.G., Inspector of Schools 
in the diocese of Menevia, writes : 

A decree of our diocesan synod requires the clergy, if possible, 
“to assist in the instruction of the children in the schools. Assistant 
priests, in particular, should regard it as a daily duty to take part in 
the school catechism classes. Observance of this rule does not excuse 
the clergy from the obligation of conducting Sunday catechism 
classes.” 

Many of us were ordained and came out of the seminary unpre- 
pared and untrained for this work. We still meet the newly-ordained 
priest who returns from his first visit to school declaring that he is no 
good at teaching children, or else despondent after a few attempts at 
catechizing children on Sunday afternoons or at other times. This is 
work of the first importance, and to do it effectively the priest 
should be trained for it. 

In 1926 the Sacred Congregation of Studies urged that catechet- 
ical training should hold a prominent place in seminaries, that the 
professor of pastoral theology should give frequent instructions on 
methods of teaching Christian doctrine, and that the students them- 
selves should have practical exercises in it. In 1929 the same 
Congregation referred again to the importance of this aspect of the 
priestly ministry, lamenting that it is so widely neglected. 

In 1944 the Sacred Congregation of Seminaries and Universities 
declared that the training of seminarists in pedagogy, didactics and 
catechetics had always been one of its first cares. It specified courses 
to be followed in philosophy and theology, emphasizing the need for 
practical exercises in catechetical teaching, and concluding: 
“Candidates for the priesthood must realize that the teaching of 
religion is not only the teaching of the most noble of the sciences, but 
also the bestowal of the way of life, which God will bring to fruition 
in the hearts of them that receive it. . . . It is something more than 
teaching—for which an ordinary scientific preparation would 
suffice—it is an apostolate; and for this the grace of God and the 
teacher’s good example are indispensable.” 
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Aspects of Buddhism 


By Henri de Lubac, S.J. 10/6 net 





Today Buddhism makes a powerful appeal to many outside the 
Church who are disgusted with secularism and materialism: so 
P. de Lubac’s brilliant study is timely. It has all the right 
qualifications—real knowledge of both religions, profound 
scholarship, intellectual generosity, and the living faith essential 
if such a study is not to be merely academic. 


Be Not Solicitous 
Edited by Maisie Ward 12/6 net 


The book’s opening, Maisie Ward’s Plea for the Family, discusses 
today’s powerful onslaught against family life, and the measures 
for meeting it. Disturbing reading; yet there is encouragement 
in the second part, where laypeople living in what are called 
‘“‘poor circumstances” give accounts of their own struggles and 
triumphs. They have all been through dark places and aren’t 
out of the wood yet; but they have proved that if you give 
Him the chance, God does, in one way or another, see you 
through. 


Poets and Mystics 


By E. I. Watkin 25/- net 


What is the similarity and difference between the artist’s vision 
and the poet’s? E. I. Watkin wisely refrains from attempting 
any easy answer to so complex a question. His chief concern 
is to let his examples—as well known as Shakespeare, as little 
known as John Smith the Cambridge Platonist—speak for 
themselves. A fascinating subject and all the more so because 
you can’t say the last word on it. 
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i | —yet the price is about half 


.» and Wine to a new principle of tone production Constant Martin 
acques oa o ‘ ‘ 
Organs are completely ditferent from other pipeless instruments. They 
match the traditional pipe organ in completeness, and quality of sound, 
, 4/6; and possess additionally two very great advantages: the price is 


ut | approximately half that of a good pipe organ and the instrument with 
Ae | its equipment occupies considerably less space. 
sby | ‘ 


There are designs for the smallest to the largest Church, from the 
well-known Martinette miniature organ for Churches seating up to 
D. 250 persons, to the superb 3-Manual organ for a large building. We 
have been privileged to instal Constant Martin organs in both new 
and old Catholic Churches. 


Prices range from {£625 to about £6,000 but we shall be very pleased 
to go fully into the questions of cost, installation and maintenance 
upon hearing from you, and will arrange a demonstration so that you 
may judge the beauty of a Constant Martin Organ for yourself. 


For the smaller church 


The MARTINETTE is a true organ in miniature, having a pipe-like quality of 
tone and more than adequate volume. It has virtually brought great music to the 
small Church and has aroused much enthusiasm wherever installed. Full details will 
be sent on request. 


Carillons 


Carillons designed by M. Constant Martin have been installed in numerous Churches 
in France, where they have received the approval of the Catholic authorities. We 
are now making Carillons of similar beauty for Churches in the United Kingdom 
and they can be supplied in designs up to 25 Bells and at prices from £350. 


The Miller Organ Company Ltd. 


TIMBERHILL, NORWICH 


Telephone: 20608 
MANUFACTURERS OF CONSTANT MARTIN ORGANS AND CARILLONS 
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industry is at your service. N. P. MANDER LTD., St. Peter’s Organ Works, 
St. Peter’s Avenue, London, E.2. Bis 0026. 


HOM E FOR PRIESTS : Convalescent, resident and holiday. Comfortable 

and pleasantly situated house within two minutes of the sea. Bourne- 
mouth and Southampton buses pass the door. FRANCISCAN CONVENT, 
Maryland, Milford-on-Sea, Hants. 


LONDON, NEW COURT HOTEL, 45 Inverness Terrace, Hyde Park, 

W.2. Every comfort: h. & c. and telephones each room. Good 
cuisine. Excellent communication. Brompton Oratory 10 mins. Tel.: 
BAYswater 1453. 


RGAN. Two Manuals and Pedals (Reed), Electric Blower. Suit small 
church. R. F. Stevens, Ltp., Organ Works, Leighton Place, 
London, N.W.5. 
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(1680-1715) 
PAUL HAZARD 


“A brilliant translation of a brilliant book.”—Clergy 
Review. 


“Told at an exhilarating speed with an ironical 
detachment that is positively gay. . .. There is no more 
readable account that I know of the men who under- 
mined the classical conception of Europe and left it 
worm-eaten and hollow.”—The Tablet. 


“Tremendous enthusiasm and a dazzling display of 
learning. . . . Dr. Hazard is a brilliant and an enthu- 
siastic guide through this maze and ferment of new, 
old, conflicting and challenging ideas. . . . His fervour 
is infectious, and his rapid and conversational flow has 
solid advantages when he is describing a scene of such 
astonishing variety, so intricate and so immensely 
important for the understanding of our own times.” 
—Rex Warner, Spectator. 


“Mr. Lewis May’s excellent rendering of one of 
Hazard’s two consecutive masterpieces. . . . Immense 
scholarship.” —Bertrand de Jouvenel, Time and Tide. 


“Learned and highly readable."—D. W. Brogan, 
Manchester Guardian. 


Price 35s. net 
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